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SENIOR SCHOLASTIC’S WINNING TICKET = 


IN EVERY ISSUE 


Major Article 
on 


World Affairs 


Every week a major article deals with an important 
problem in world affairs. Each article explores the 
problem in detail, highlights its significance and traces 
its roots in history. The timely subjects are presented 
in teachable terms and the text is implemented with 
maps, cartoons, photographs, graphics. (See pp. 12-18.) 





Major Articles 
on 


Nat’! Affairs 


Every week a second major article deals with ,a 
national problem that is timely and important. The 
topic may be an issue before Congress, an economic, 
political, or social question, or a problem that 
confronts us in state or local government. Presented 
objectively, all phases of the problem are explored. 
as well as its historical background. Related cartoons, 
photographs, charts, and graphs highlight the text. 
(See pp. 19-21. ) 





Understanding 
the News 


Outstanding news events of each week are presented 
in four pages that are teletyped to our presses within 
a week of the date the magazines arrive in your class- 
room. The “What's Behind It” section of major news 
stories highlights the significance of important news 
events. Each issue also carries a vivid biographical 
sketch of a man or woman prominent as a newsmaker. 





interview 
of the Week 


In every issue an interview is presented with an 
outstanding man or woman of noteworthy achieve- 
ment who has a moral and spiritual message for young 


people today. (See p. 8.) 





History 
Behind 
the Headlines 





An important news event is discussed with relation to 
the history behind the event which has helped to 
shape it or bring it about. Articles show students 
vividly and dramatically that today’s events have their 
roots in the past and that the study of history makes 
them understandable. 





Forum Topic 
of the Week 


(Pro and Con) 


Each issue features a three-page forum discussion in 
which all sides of timely, controversial issues are 
presented, with the arguments for each side given 
objectively and logically. The arguments are preceded 
by an introduction which presents the background 
necessary to an understanding of the question. These 
forum discussions train students to organize and 
evaluate information, to weigh the evidence on all 
sides of a controversial subject, and to reach a con- 
clusion. (See pp. 9-11.) 





United Nations 
News 


A section of “Understanding the News” in each issue 
is devoted to the latest United Nations news. News is 


réported and interpreted as it occurs. 





Weekly 
Quiz Page 


The full-page quiz in each issue is based on the con- 
tents of the issue and tests facts, ideas, and vocabulary 
found in the issue. A variety of testing devices stress 
map, chart, and graph-reading skills. (See p. 26.) 





Say What 
You Please 


Students are invited to air their opinions on any 
subject of interest to them. All letters that reach our 
office are read with close interest, to enable us to select 
the most interesting letters for publication and to help 
us know what students are thinking. Frequently the 
controversies that develop in this department take on 
the character of an open forum. (See p. 7.) 





Crossword 
Puzzle 


The crossword puzzle featured in each issue is selected 
from contributions submitted by high school students. 
The puzzle is a weekly favorite and each has a central 
theme. (See p. 7.) 





Student- 
Interest 
Features 





Short Stories—Each issue contains a short story espe- 
cially selected for its literary merit and appeal to 
students of high school age. (See p. 28.) 

Life Adjustment Features—Vocational guidance ; Boy 
dates Girl; Your Health; Sports; Film reviews; 
Camera Angles; Stamps. 


Turn page for Senior Scholastic’s 1952-53 Extras at no Extra Cost <> 
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Plus These “Extras’”’ at No Extra Cost 


These special “extras” are yours without extra charge as part 


of your classroom order—ONE FOR EACH STUDENT SUBSCRIBER. 
Each has been specially prepared for use in the school year 1952- 
53 and is packed with up-to-the-minute background information. 


AMERICA VOTES 


With Your Oct. 
This 32-page, 


I Issue 
separately-bound section 


deals with procedures, problems, and 


1952 Presidential cam- 


issues of the 


paign. 


Partial Contents 

Nominating conventions 
plank comparison of party platforms. . . 
and Vice- 


. plank by 


biographies of Presidential 





Presidential nominees . . . maps and 
charts of voting results in past Presi- 
dential elections . . . history of political 


parties. 


KEY T0 
UNDERSTANDING 
WORLD NEWS 


With Your Oct. 22 Issue 

Brought up-to-minute, this handy 
erence guide presents vital background 
on U. S. and world affairs. Containing 
information not available in any other 
single source, the KEY will be invalu- 
able to your students throughout the 
school year. 


ref- 


Partial Contents 

Chart of essential information on na- 
tions of the world . . . organization of 
U. S. Government . . . definitions and 
explanations of social studies terms . . . 
important documents of the year... 
organization of United Nations 

world trouble spots . . . political ond 
special purpose maps. 


CONGRESS AT WORK 


With Your Feb. 18, 1953 Issue 

This 32-page, separately-bound section 
contains background information on the 
83rd Congress, which will take office 
in 1953. 


Partial Contents 

How Congress works . How a bill 
becomes a law . political parties in 
Congress . . . Congressional leaders . . . 
lobbies and pressure groups . . : a day 
in the life of a Congressman... 
legislative terminology. 
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1952-53 NEWS MAP 


One for Each Class 

As soon as your order is confirmed for 10 or more 
copies of Senior Scholastic. Fully revised and up to date, 
with revised captions, latest boundaries, new color group- 
ings for treaty organizations. Map is 34 x 44 inches in size, 
printed in six colors on durable paper for wall display. 


Announcement Regarding Next Issue 

This issue of Senior Scholastic, dated September 19th, is 
the first issue of the new term. So that schools may receive 
it during the opening week of school, this issue is mailed 
about September Ist to our active subscription list. New 
orders received after September Ist will be serviced imme- 
diately upon receipt of the order. 

To provide for differentials in school opening dates in 
September, to give teachers time to ascertain the number 
of subscriptions they wish, and to avoid the piling up of 
weekly copies at the school, we are staggering the shipping 
dates of the first two issues. The second issue (dated Sep- 
tember 26th) will be mailed in time to reach the schools 
September 20th and 2Ist. The third issue (dated October 
3rd) and each weekly issue thereafter will reach the schools 
on or before the date of issue. 


@ This is the TEACHER EDITION of Senior 
Scholastic. The Weekly Lesson Plan ap- 
pears on pages 6-T and 7-T. The edition 
which students receive is found between 


_poges 4-T and 5-T. 


This Card Will Bring 
Senior Scholastic 
for All Your Students 


To order Senor Scholastic please fill in 
and mail one of these cards. Tentative or- 
ders may be revised within three weeks 
after receipt of first issue. In the margin of 
the card, write “‘Send Social Studies Keys” 
if you wish to receive—free—two Social 
Studies Achievement Keys to use as incen- 
tive awards. Keys are available to teachers 
ordering 20 or more copies. Please relay 
the second card to another teacher. 

Price: 65¢ per semester (15 weekly is- 
sues); $1.30 per school year (30 weekly 
issues). 
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Parker “21 Parker ‘21’ Deluxe — Parker “‘21”” Custom 
HW metal slip-on cap 1 luxurious pen with solid Beautiful, 12K rolled gold 
H ed point. Colors engraving on metal cap plate cap and clip—only 
Blue, Green and and clip. 4 colors. gold capped pen anywhere 


wr the price 


$5.75 $7.50 $10.00 


ting’s fun with the New “21°! You glide through schoolwork on a super- 
oth point of Octanium, the wonderful new 8-metal alloy. Ink is specially 
these smart new Parker 21's. Smart etered to prevent skips, 
What's more, the “21” stores more ink in a new-type reservoir which vou 


And Parker’s exclusive, full-length hooded point protects 


Start off school in a breeze with one of 


blurs and blots 


styling... better writing features séldom ee through : 


nst smudgy fingers. Choose your new Parker “21” for school now! 


offered at even twice the price. Also see the economy pen value of the year. . . PARKETTE—$3.50 
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Can) Merry = 
Now that vacation's over let's pick up 


where we left off last May and see what 
else we can learn about life insurance. 


In those earlier letters, you 
remember, I told you how life insurance 
helps you get started in any career 
and how you save money all through life 
by starting a program while you're 
young. But there's another reason — 

a big one, too — for starting while 
you're young. 


While you're young and healthy, it's 
harc to realize that an accident or 
sudden illness might disqualify you 
forever from being insured. Yet it 
happens to a quarter of a million people 
every year, many of them no older than 
you. And believe me, Jerry, it's tough 
to go through life without insurance. 

If you marry, you'll have no way to 
protect your wife and children — except 
your savings. If you buy a home, or a 
business, you'll worry every minute 
until it's paid for — because there'll 
be no fund to take care of debts you 
might leave behind. 

So play it safe, Jerry. Don't put off 
building your life insurance program. 
You can't lose the insurance you get 
now — and never again will it cost 
you so little. 


Affectionately, 


Rad 























MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE 


ORGANIZED 


INSURANCE COMPANY «= 


300 BROADWAY, 











ool Days 
bring big times 
for Snapshots 


Get snaps of your chums, the big games. 
Snaps for your own book—snaps for 
the yearbook. You’ll get shots you don’t 
want to miss. It’s easy with any of 
these top-flight Kodak Cameras. 


If you like a smart refilex-type camera, here's the Kodak 
Duafiex II. It performs like big money, but doesn’t 
cost much—only $22.30 with focusing Kodar Lens, 
$14.50 with fixed focus Kodet Lens. The hooded finder 
shows what you’re snapping, big and clear. The new 
exposure plate on the focusing model tells how to set 
the lens for existing light. For snapshots at night the 
accessory flasholder ($3.00) clips on ike side. The 
Kodak Duaflex IT takes 12 exposures 2'4 in. square on 
Kodak 620 Film. Kodacolor, too. 


Simplest of all cameras to use is the box-typ 


the Brownie Hawkeye. This is the champ of all 


Brownies with an oversize viewfinder and a shutter 
synchronized for flash. It’s light, handy, and quick to 
get into action. Takes 12 negatives 214 in. square on 
Kodak 620 Films—black-and-white and color. Costs 
only $7.20— Flasholder, $3.39. 
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Miniature, eye-level cameras are very popular—espe- 
cially the Kodak Pony 828. It has a 1/200th shutter 
for fast action shots and a Kodak Anaston //4.5 
Lumenized Lens. It takes fine color pictures on either 
Kodachrome or Kodacolor Film, and sharp, clear 
black-and-white negatives—uses 8 exposure Kodak 
828 Films. Kodak Pony 828 Camera, $31.15. Kodak 
Pony 135 Camera (takes 20- or 36-exposure film mag- 
azines) $35.75. Kodak Flasholder with guard, $10.55. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
ROCHESTER 4, N. Y. 
Prices include Federal Tax, 


and are subject to change 
without notice. 





There’s nothing like 


giving folks what they want 


Among things expected at a picnic 
is ice-cold Coca-Cola. Good way to take 
Coke along is in the picnic cooler. 


Good way to buy it for picnics is by the case. 
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Ask the folks for a Royal Portable! 


*Nonglare Plastic Keys. Your fingers move like lightning 

aoe : , over Royal's easy-to-operate plastic keys. al is 2 

*““Magic” Margin, a Royal exclusive! The greatest type a yé y <i pha dees. 4 Royal is holder 
- : of World’s Portable Speed Championship. 

writer improvement of all time. Sets left and right margins 





It's just like an office typewriter because of... 


*New, Revolutionary Contour Case! A dream to look at. 


automatically. 
When closing case, cover automatically centers carriage. 


*High-Speed Key Action! It frees your mind to think. 


Helps cut down errors. Makes typing a pleasure. *And a host of other new features that make Royal Port- 


Bi - able the greatest portable typewriter of all time! 
*“Touch Control” lets you tailor the touch to your re- & P ype = » 
quirements. Makes writing easier, faster. 


See your local Royal Portable 
Ay ‘dealer today! Terms as low 
2, ( as $1.25 a week. Ask about 
trade-in allowances. 
Royals come in two colors, 
Gray or Royal Tan. 


recess REVAL —Wworlt’s No.1 Portable 


206 chances to win in Royal Portable Prize Contest! an A 


< [st PRIZE: ‘200 IN CASH 


~*~ 


Fi ROYAL PORTABLE GOLD TYPEWRITER. 


5 more big cash prizes pius Roya! Portable Gold 
Typewriters! 200 other valuable cash prizes! See Sept. 24th Scholastic for full details! 


Magic” and “Touch Control” are registered trade-marks of Royal Typewriter Company, Inc. 



















YOU PLEASE , 


ca | 


. -. and that’s what we mean! This let- 
ters column, a regular feature, is open 
to opinion on any subject and criticism 
of any kind, brickbats or orchids. We 
want to know what’s on your mind. 
Other readers do, too. Address Letters 
Editor, Senior Scholastic, 351 Fourth 
Ave., New York 10, N. Y.—The Editors. 


Dear Editor: 

We are much excited about sending 
this letter to you and hope we shall be 
answered. 

As vou may gather from my name, 
we are Japanese boys and girls. We are 
members of a club, which is called 
“World Friendship Club,” and now 
have about 30 members who are much 
interested in learning English and want 


to have many foreign friends far away 
across the sea. 

The object of our club is to promote 
world friendship and one’s culture by 
exchanging many letters, pictures, mag- 
azines, stamps, and coins. 

Dear sir, will you kindly introduce 
us to many boys and girls who are in- 
terested in Japan and please tell them 
to write to our club soon? 


Hideo Noro 

Pres., World Friendship Club 
Matsusaka Commercial High School 
Tonomachi, Matsusaka-City 
Mio-Pref., Japan 


(We have received so many letters 
from Japanese high school students 
wishing to correspond with American 
students that we could not possibly 
print them all without filling an entire 
issue of the magazine. We print Hideo’s 
letter because he represents a club with 
30 members. We syggest that Senior 
Scholastic readers seeking pen pals in 
Japan write directly to him.—Editor.) 
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Dear Editor: 
I wish you would put a pen-pal col- 
umn in your magazine. I think a lot of 
kids would like it, so I am starting out 
by giving my address, 516 Sabine Ave- 
nue, Port Arthur, Texas. 
Here’s hoping everyone likes the 
idea. 
Nancy Watler 
Woodrow Wilson Jr. H. S. 
Port Arthur, Texas 


(What say? Any call for a pen-pal 
column? How many votes against?— 


Ed.) 


Dear Editor: 

Recently, I came across a couple of 
issues of your magazine, which in the 
“Say What You Please” department, 
published two letters from Gay Hamil- 
ton [May 14, 1952] and Susan Brown 
[May 21, 1952] under the heading of 
“India’s Hungry Millions.” 

I graduated from an American high 
school in India last November, and 

(Continued on page 33) 
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° Jomies Martin and * 2. Comedian Wynn. . 
poe asi * 3. No. Across starred in By Greg Bart, Scottdale High School 
*® 5. Costello's straight man. At____ with the Army. Scottdale, Pa. 
10. Actor __-_-__. Dailey 4. Within. : 
i W enaiia...... 6 Beck (allie). *Starred words refer to comedians 
Murray * 7; Calton Be 
14. And (Latin). 8. Atop. ! 2 3 5 |6 7 {8 
16. Deadly snake. © 9. Team of —.___.. Lind 
"HM: « __. Schacht, the Hayes and Mary Healey. 9 10 iT) 12 3 
“Clown Prince of Base- a a ee ee is often 
ball.” impersonated ‘by come- 4 [5 16 17 18 
*19. His trademark is “Is dians 
Everybody Happy?” °13. Nasal-voiced Fred —~. 19 20 at 
*20. “Mr. Television”: Mil- 15. Golf mound. 
oe Se Oy eae. 22 23 24 25 26 
21. Sick 17. Soft drink: ginger —_. . 
22. Electrical Engineer 18. Altitude (abbr.). 27 28 29 30 
(abbr. ) *23. Timid comedian Victor 
Sn. ©. |. |S aes, 3 32 
26. Chemical symbol for *25. A comic’s first public ap- 
tellurium. pearance is his —_—__.. 33 34 35 36 37 
27 —— 27. Small bed. 
29. Manager of N.Y. Giants. 28. Antonym of wet 38 139 40 1 42 
31. Rude, ill-bred persons 29. Laboratory (abbr.). 
DR.. Acta Com ics 30. Aged 43 44 45 
34. Attempt °33. George atm, a ‘ 
*36. No. 5 Across’ first name. Gracie Allen 46 47 8 49 50 
38. Our country °35. Mr. Kaye or Mr. Thomas. 
40. Viet Nam's Chief of °S1. Ba C6 cee 51 53 54 
—— Cantor. 
42. Road (abbr. ) 39. Past tense of see 
43. Weeper Johnnie a *40. Broadway and London ” a 
°44. Rochester's boss comedienne Lillie, 
*45. Star of TV’s “Your Show 41. Ontario (abbr.) Students are invited to submit original crossword puzzles for publicetion 
of Shows.” 42. Tear in Scholastic Magazines. Each puzzle should be built around one subject, 
46. Compass point 47. Nickname for Thomas. which may be drawn from History, Art, Science, or any other field of 
48. Insect. °49. Comic______ Sk elton. knowledge. Maximum about 50 words, of which at least 10 must be 
50. 3.1416 51. Chemical symbol for bis- related to the theme. For each puzzle published we will pay $10. Entries 
°51. Bing Crosby's side-kick muth must include puzzle design, definitions, answers on separate sheets, de- 
53. Condensed moisture 52. Bureau of Mines sign with answer filled in, and statement by student that the puzzle is 
°55. “Schnozzola.” (abbr.). criginal and his own work. Give name, address, school, and grade. 
*56. Radio program “Our Miss 53. Doctor (abbr.). Address Puzzle Editor, Senior Scholastic, 351 Fourth Avenue, New York 
Brooks” stars Eve — 54. Us. 10, N. Y. Answers in next week's issue. 
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INTERVIEW OF THE WEEK 


MAKER of CHAMPIONS 


Meet Mike Peppe, Olympic Diving Coach 





HEN United States athletes mad 


first three pla es in the Olymp 
summer, it was a thrilling victory { 
. 


is a surprise absolutel 
the wizardry of little Mike Pepp 


no one Bel 


ich, and the best in the business 


% 
Pe ppe, a bachelor in his early 50s 
ampions. As varsity swimming ich 

ersitv he has piled up a record unmatche 
Although the Buckeyes have had swimming 
National 


since 1932, thev have won mor 


National A.A.U. championships than 
in the land—a dramatic testimonial to 
Peppe, who is } imself an Ohio State a 


It is Peppe’s knack of developing artists 
t 


the 


! 


hoard, however, which has broug! him 
His youngsters have won the national 
ships 15 times in the last 18 years 

titles came in a row! 

This would make it appear tha 
Peppe’s performers, but nothing i 
Diving,” says the little maestro 
parts skill, inspiration, work, and 
these ingredients jell however. is 


which Mike himself supplies ind there are many 
yf it. 


“If You Can Do It Once, You Can Do It Again” 


] 


In 1937 a slim youngster from Pittsburgh 1 
Patnik came to Ohio State with a ve 
background. He was only a third-stri 
school, As Mike puts it, he was “a 
bouncing off a wagon.” He couldn't 
Patnik was headed for oblivion ur 


same way twice ti 


dav P ppe out of the corner of his eve saw Patnik make 
Swiftly Mike collared his 


a perfect dive—by accident 


dripping charge and growled: “If you can do it on u 
can do it again and again! But only if vou decid 1 
want to work.” 

Mike toiled patiently, day after day, coaxing, p 
pleading. Three months later Al Patnik capture 
National A.A.U. high and low board cham 
on to win them three years in a row 

Perhaps Peppe’s greatest coaching 
done on a boy named Miller Anders« 

Anderson a national champion betore 

left school to become a fighter pilot He flew 

over Europe but on the 112th the Nazis 

4 shattered thigh bone got poor treatm 

prison camp, and when he was finally lib 
Americans a three-inch silver plate was insert 


his knee 


Wide World photo 


Ohio State wins an NCAA meet—and little Mike Peppe, maestro 
of the springboard, gets the old heave-ho from his winners. 


The doctors said he’d never dive again, but Anderson 
felt that he had two more years of college competition 
coming to him. Mike let him try but it was hopeless. 
The shattered limb was his take-of leg, and he couldn't 
get more than a six-inch spring from the board. 

As gently as possible Mike told Anderson that he’d never 
dive again. “Unless,” he added casually but shrewdly, 
“unless you're willing to start all over.” 

It meant that Anderson would have to change his 
approach and take off with his right leg instead of the one 
with the silver plate. It sounds easy but it’s about as 
simple as telling a left-handed pitcher he has to throw 
right-handed from now on—and still win. 

“Do you want to try?” Mike asked him. “If you do I'll 
help you.” 

The boy tried but he had no timing, no balance, no 
form. All he had was Peppe, and Peppe had an idea 
it could be done. 

Three months later Miller Anderson won the Big Ten, 
the National Collegiate, and National A.A.U. champion- 
ships. Two years later he made the 1948 Olympic team 
and finished second. It is not surprising, of course, that 
Bruce Harlan, the man who beat him for first, was another 
of Mike Peppe’s Ohio State divers. 


“There’s Real Excitement in Trying’”’ 

“If only more people realized they could lick some- 
thing if they really tried,” says Peppe, recalling Anderson’s 
magnificent comeback, “but they give up too easily. To 
me there’s real excitement in trving because you never know 
when the very next effort will be the one that clicks.” 

It is his ability to inspire, to convince a youngster 
that sacrifice can be rewarding, and eventually to turn 
him into a champion, that furnishes Peppe with a continuing 
crop of raw material. 

“The life of an athletic coach is full of tension and dis- 
appointments,” says Mike Peppe with a soft smile, “but 
when you see your kids standing on that Olympic winner's 
pedestal with the eyes of the world on them—well, brother, 
it’s worth all the frustration and heartaches you've suffered 


before.” -JEROME BRONDFIELD 

















FORUM TOPIC OF 





THE 





WEEK 


Vote at 18? 


A pro and con discussion: 
Should the states pass legislation to 


lower the voting age to 18? 


ABOUT THE QUESTION 

In forty-seven states this November 4, only persons who 
have passed their twenty-first birthdays will be permitted to 
vote. In the forty-eighth state—Georgia—anyone 18 or over 
will be able to cast a ballot for President of the United States 
as well as for other offices. 

Georgia lowered her voting age to 18 in 1943. Since then 
the legislatures of a number of other states have turned 
down proposals to do the same. But recently the issue was 
pushed back into the spotlight when General Dwight D. 
Eisenhower, the Republican Presidential candidate, came 
out for granting the vote at 18. 

A person reaches his “majority” at 21. At that age he 
ceases to be a “minor.” This concept had its beginnings in 
medieval times. Anglo-Saxon feudal law said that a knight 
could become a landholder at 21. That age later was adopted 
in England as the minimum for voting, and then carried over 
to all of the British colonies in America 






United Press photo 
Georgia is the only state where the voting age has been 
lowered to 18. These high school seniors are waiting their 
turn to cast ballots in a polling place on election day. 


The men who wrote the United States Constitution left 
to the states the issue of who should be permitted to vote. 
Our Constitution says only that “the electors in each state 
shall have the qualifications requisite for ,electors of the 
more numerous branch of the state legislature” (lower 
house). 

The states all adopted 21 as the minimum voting age. 
And that stood until Georgia’s decision in 1943. Ellis Arnall, 
then Governor of Georgia, had been elected with the aid of 
young people who helped to “get out the vote,” and he led 
the fight to permit them to vote. A major argument in 1943 
was the fact that men under 21 were being drafted. 

With the minimum draft age now at 19 and with men 
under 21 in Korea, the public is again discussing the ques 
tion: Should the states lower the voting age to 18? 


YES! 


1. Those who fight should be allowed 
to vote. 

The United States calls on its young 
men to protect their country, but does 
not permit them to share any political 
responsibility. That is even more unfair 
than “taxation without representation.” 
It may be called “sacrifice without rep 
resentation.” 

Many leading Americans have told 
the states that they have a moral obli 
gation to let those who fight vote. Mrs. 
Eleanor Roosevelt has said: “If young 
men of 18 or 19 are old enough to.. . 
fight their country’s battles . . . then 
they are old enough to take part in the 
political life of their country and to be 
full citizens with voting powers.” Gen- 
eral Eisenhower, in his recent state- 
ment, put it bluntly: “If a man is old 








enough to fight, he is old enough to 
vote.” 


2. Youth is trusted with other heavy 
responsibilities. 

In most of the states the minimum 
age for marriage without parent’s con 
sent is 18 or even less. In many states 
young people are legally free to sign 
contracts at 18—and they can be held 
to those contracts as strictly as persons 
over 21 

There is no logical reason for the 
choice of age 21 as the standard for 
maturity. The only reason we use that 
standard is habit and custom stretching 
back to the Middle Ages. Other coun- 
tries, in Latin America and elsewhere, 
have already lowered the voting age to 
18. We should do the same. 


3. Today young people are moe 
qualified to vote than they were in the 
past. 


When the Constitution was written 
165 years ago, schools were few and 
far between; travel and communication 
were slow and extremely difficult. Most 
voung persons had no chance to get the 
knowledge and_ political awareness 
needed to cast an intelligent vote 

Today every young person is required 
to attend school. Travel has become 
swift and simple. Radio and television 
bring important -political events into 
every home and allow young people to 
share in them. 

Former Representative Jennings Ran 
dolph, Democrat of West Virginia, was 
right when he said: “Young men and 
young women of 18 years of age today 
are in most instances more capable of 
deciding clearly and accurately the 
issues presented by candidates, or the 
theories . . . than were the youth of the 
country shall we say 25, 50 or 100 years 
ago at the age of 21.” 
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Old Enough to Vote 


Pro Side: A man old enough to fight for his country should be able to vote. 
Con Side: Fighting and voting are different. Voting needs mature experience. 


4. Giving younger persons the vote 
would raise our political standards. 


Men 
are fresh and vigorous, courageous and 
forward-looking—not burdened with all 
the habits and prejudices of older pet 
sons. Young voters would put new life 
into the political bloodstream. 

A high school student puts it this 
way: “The minds of young people have 
ideas that are new and useful, while 
the minds of older people are filled with 


and women in their late teens 


things of the past.” 

A politician has admitted: “Men and 
women of the older age group are more 
inclined to vote along strict party lines 
whereas we find the young age group 
more desirous of probing into parties 
and considering the candidates and then 
making their own decisions.” 

Mr. Arnall, who led the teen-age vot 
ing fight in Georgia, sums it up well: 
‘I believe that youth is idealistic. .. . 
The young will bring to our electorate 


a high degree of intelligence and cour- 


age and candor and enthusiasm badly 


neede d tod t\ 


5. Participation in politics would be 
good for our youth. 


In our schools today students discuss 
the f government. They de- 
velop an interest in politics that even 
their parents may not have. But when 
the students graduate at 17 or 18, they 
find that cannot put their knowl- 
edge to Their political enthusiasm 
drops off. Polls show that when they 
21 to do not bother to 


problems « 


the 
use 
reach many 
vote 
Lowering the voting age to 18 would 
solve that problem. Young people would 
have a chance to put into practice what 
they learn abor ut government. in their 
classrooms Teachers, in turn, would be 
put on the alert and challenged to im- 
training for good citizenship. 


prove 
so get experience valua- 


Youth would al 


ble toward possible careers in public 
life. The National Education Associa- 
tion once declared: “Reduction in the 
voting age would raise the average level 
of civic effectiveness.” 


6. Young voters are needed to bai- 
ance the political power of the aged. 

The United States is gradually grow- 
ing older. Our birth rate has declined, 
and at the same time life expectancy 
has increased. One hundred years ago 
only 4.1 per cent of the United States 
population was 60 or over. Today the 
figure is about 12 per cent, and by 
1960 it will be over 13 per cent. 

Both Democrats and Republicans 
have already begun to court this influ- 
ential “older vote.” If we wish to pre- 
serve our political balance, we must 
counter the influence of our older citi- 
zens—which will tend to the conserva- 
tive and stodgy—by lowering the voting 
age to bring in more younger votes. 


NO! 


1 Fighting hos nothing to do with 
voting. 

The argument “old enough to fight— 
old enough to vote” is false. Mrs. Dor- 
othy Canfield Fisher, the well-known 
author, has exposed it clearly: “To say 
that because a boy of 18 is old enough 
to fight, he is therefore proved old 
enough to vote, sounds to me as beside 
the mark as it would be to say that be- 
cause somebody can make a swan dive 
in good form. . . he is thereby proved 
capable of writing a textbook on philos- 
ophy. . . . In both cases the kinds of 
qualities, skills, and knowledge involved 
are not comparable.” 

The ideal qualities for a soldier are 
probably physical strength and stamina 
and willingness to take orders. But in 
a voter physical qualities are unimpor- 
tant, and willingness to obey orders is 
essentially undesirable. If we follow the 
“fight-and-vote” argument to its ex- 
treme, we might just as well say that 
persons over the draft age shou!d not 
be allowed to vote. 


2. Teen-agers are not sufficiently ma- 
ture to vote. 


Maturity of any kind—personal, so- 
cial, political—comes only after the hard 
knocks of real experience. Most teen- 
agers are to a large degree sheltered 
from hard knocks. In home and school 
they do not have to face the difficult 
conditions of adult life. 

The motto “learn by doing” applies 
especially to understanding of political 
problems. No one can appreciate the 
meaning of taxes until he has to pay 
taxes himself. No one can wisely favor 








Or Oppose government action in such a 
field as labor until he has become a 
worker or business man himself. 

To realize that many youths of 18, 
19, and 20 are immature we need only 
look at the high rates of crime and 
traffic violations at ages. Of 
course, one person may be mature when 
he is 20 and another not until he is 25 
But in the English-speaking world the 
a good 


those 


age of 21 has proved to be 


general standard 


3. Voting has become an increasingly 
complex job. 


In one or two generations the United 
States has gone from $1,000,000,000 
budgets to one of $85,000,000,000, 


from an isolationist nation to one with 
frontiers all over the world. Public opin- 
ion polls indicate that there’ are even 
many mature adults who have only a 
sketchy idea of the great issues our gov- 
ernment must decide. 

If anything, then, we should raise 
rather than lower the voting age, to 
make possible more experienced deci- 
sions at the ballot box. Alonzo F. Myers 
of New York University has stated 
“Society constantly tends to become 
more and more complex ( onsequently 
the period of preparation for fully re 
sponsible citizenship has tended to be 
come longer. That is one of the reasons 
why children remain in school longer 
than did their parents and grandpar- 
ents. This proposal to lower the voting 

















Adapted from a cartoon by Rube Goldberg in the New York Sun 


Balance the Power at the Polls 
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Pro Side: Giving younger persons the vote would raise national political standards. 
Con Side: Young people are hot headed and usually are taken in by untested ideas. 
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age runs directly counter to human 
experience.” 


4. Young people moy not have inde- 
pendent minds. 


The growing young man and gir] are 
surrounded by parents who influence 
and, in fact, often dominate their 
thoughts. They should not share the 
heavy responsibility of voting until they 
are ready to make their own decisions 

A poll of seniors in any high school 
would show that most of them favor 
the same candidates as their parents. 
In the Institute of Student Opinion poll 
conducted by Scholastic Magazines last 
spring, 52 per cent of the students said 
they would vote for the candidate 
favored by their parents. 

In some cases, too, lowering the vot 
ing age might create a temptation for 
teachers to influence the political ideas 
of their students. We should continue 
our present practice of allowing people 
at an age when thev have 
their ties with childhood 


to vote only 
surely cut 
influences 


5. Young people tend to take extreme 
viewpoints. 

“The 
British 


said the 
Babington 
Macaulay, “is compromise.” That is 
especially true in the United States 
which has so many conflicting group 
and regional interests within its vast 


essence of politics,” 


historian Thomas 


territory. 

Many young people, however, do not 
like to compromise. They are strong 
headed and find it difficult to under 
stand the other side of issues. Young 
people are also more receptive than 
others to radical, dangerous, and un 
tested ideas. The fact is that the dic 
tators in our lifetimes have won a ready 
following among the youth of their 
countries. 


6. We should make other improve- 
ments in our electoral process first. 


The major shortcoming in our elec 
tions today is not that we lack a suffi- 
cient number of eligible voters but that 
too many of those eligible fail to vote. 
In the 1948 Presidential election only 
51 per cent of those who had the right 
to vote actually went to the polls. Com- 
plex registration laws and poll taxes 
kept some of the other 49 per cent 
away, but most of the non-voting group 
were simply lazy or uninterested. 

Before we worry about lowering the 
voting age, we should campaign to get 
those who are already eligible to the 
polls. Then we should work to change 
obsolete laws which hamper voting. 
And finally we should seek improve- 
ment in the cumbersome system of con- 
ventions and primaries by which we 
nominate our candidates. 
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Report on Germany | 


This series of articles is 


By IRVING DE WITT TALMADGE 


Scholastic Magazines Foreign Affairs Editor 


HE visitor to the Germany of 

1952 finds himself not only in the 
center of Europe but also in the 

ery center of the current world conflict. 
For Germany, 1952, is the key to the 
vorld’s future. If the “cold war” is set- 
tled, it has settled in 
first. If breaks out, 


t may 


to be 
another 
break out in Germany 

Germany today is the battleground 
of the “cold war.” tomorrow 
“hot 
this 


world war 
first 
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GERMANY 


in World 


Affairs 


The battleground of the “cold war” is the key to world peace 


A lea ling (, 
me, “We ar 


diplomats 


rman diplomat said to 
nation of 50,000,000 


German i highly sensitive area. 
Any event in any part of the world has 
immediate effects within Germany. And 
any political event within Germany is 
of concern to the rest of the world. 

Why is Germany so important .in in- 
ternational affairs? There are several 
reasons—geographic, economic, military. 


Key to World Peace 


Germany 
European continent. 
German rive and railways are the 
gateway to Central Europe. The land 
f Germany is an open road be- 

ia and Western Europe 
Germany is the “work- 
ype. Her 136,000 square 
ure rich in coal and 
World War II, she sup- 
ent of Europe's iron, 50 
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Wide World photo 


Steam shovels clean up bomb-damage rubble in West Berlin. Rubble that 
cannot be used for rebuilding is used to create artificial knolls in public parks. 


These are the factors that make Ger- 
many the highly coveted “prize” in the 
East-West conflict. 

The Western democracies need the 
resources, the skills, the industrial fa- 
cilities of Germany to defend free Eur; 
The Western democracies also 
sorely need German manpower. 

Here are the cold facts of the cold 
war. According to General Omar N. 
Bradley, chairman of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff, Russia—aside from her satellites 

has at present 175 divisions. (A Rus- 
sian division consists of approximately 
8,000 men.) This force, savs General 
Bradley, can be increased by the Soviet 
government to 300 divisions within 60 
days and to 500 divisions within a few 
months after mobilization! 

The sad truth is that the West does 
not have nearly enough manpower to 
counter the Russians. Thus the defense 
of Western Europe is utterly incon 
ceivable without a military contribution 


ope. 


by the Germans. 

The stakes are high. A Germany firm- 
ly in the Western democratic camp 
would help to discourage Soviet aggres- 
sion. On the other hand, if the Soviets 
should gain control of Germany, they 
could dominate all of Europe 

That is why Germany has been called 
the key to world peace. 


The East-West Divide 


It is ironic that the same Allies who 
fought against Germany in World War 
II are now fighting over Germany in the 
cold war. Today—seven years after V-E 
Day—Germany is divided into two Ger- 
manys: One, in Eastern Germany, is a 
Soviet puppet, propped up by the bayo- 
nets of the Red Army—the so-called 
“German Democratic Republic.” Area, 
41,537 square miles; population, 18,- 
250,000. 

The other Germany—in the Western 
part of the country—is the Federal Re- 
public of Germany, with a freely 
elected democratic government. Area, 
95,000 square miles; population, 50,- 
000,000. 

The Iron Curtain, the boundary be- 
tween freedom and suppression, runs 
through the territory of Germany. It is 





in divided Germany—across a narrow 
strip of no-man’s-land—that East and 
West come face to face 

This “great divide”’—the artificial, 


brutal partitioning of the country—is the 


heaviest burden being*borne by the - 


Germans today. 

During my five weeks in the country, 
I must have talked with literally thou- 
sands of Germans—people of all walks 
of life. Invariably, the 
vould drift to the splitting of Germany 
Friends, relatives, families are divided 
by the barrier imposed by the Russians 

To understand how the Germans feel 
about it, let’s translate it into our own 
‘rms. Imagine a large part of the 
United States—say, the area west of the 
Mississippi—occupied by a hostile, en 
emy force and all contact severed with 
the rest of the country 

Most Germans pitifully regard their 
countrymen in the Soviet zone as so 
hostages held by the Reds to 
blackmail the West German govern- 
Untold thousands of East Ger- 
nans are languishing in Soviet concen- 
more are 


conversation 


' 


nany 
nent. 
Thousands 


tration camps 
threatened daily with arrests. 


What the Germans Want 


Little wonder that uppermost in the 
minds of the Germans is the reunifica- 
tion of their fatherland. They are will- 
ing to pay any price for it, except the 
price demand by the Russians—unifica- 
tion of Germany under Communist con- 
trol. 

What do the Germans want? My 
own, one-man “Gallup Poll,” reveals 
their aspirations as quite simple and 
reasonable. All they want is a united, 
independent, free Germany at peace 
with her neighbors and the rest of the 
world 

What they don’t want—and they are 
very vehement about it—is another war. 
For years we had preached to them the 
evils of militarism. They took these les- 
sons to heart. Curiously enough, Ger- 
many today is probably the most paci- 
fist nation in the world! ¢ 

It was not difficult to convince the 
sermans that war does not pay. They 
f it everywhere 
inthe bombed-out cities, in the ruins, 
maimed men in the streets. One 


mld see the evidence o 


n the 
es more crippled veterans in Ger- 
nanv than in any of the other war-torn 
nintries 

Here is the horrible toll in human 
lives exacted by the last war: 3,000,000 
soldiers were killed at the 
front; 2,900,000 are - still 
3,500,000 were prisoners of war; and 
2,500,000 women, children, and aged 
perished in air-raids. 

There is scarcely a family in Ger- 
many that has not lost some member in 
the war. 


German 
missing; 





No, one does not have to “sell” peace 
to the Germans. They know its value 
from their own too recent experiences. 

The tragic part of it is that today we 
have to preach to the Germans the 
need for rearming, the necessity of 
German military contribution to the de- 
fense of Western Europe from Soviet 
aggression. 

The vast majority of Germans realize 
that a disarmed Germany would lay 
the country open to Soviet conquest. 
Thev know that must con- 
tribute men and arms to a European 
Army to safeguard European freedom 
They know it but they are not happy 
about it 

Last May, the three Western Allies 
(the United States, Britain, and France) 
signed a with the 
West German This con- 
tract, in effect, grants almost complete 
(independence) to the 
West Germans. In return, the West 
Germans are pledged to contribute 
troops to a unified European Army for 
the defense of the European commu- 
nity. 

Before these treaties go into force 
they have to be ratified (approved) by 
parliaments of the 14 member nations 
of the North Atlantic Treatv Organi- 
zation (NATO) and by Germany. Al- 
ready they have been ratified by the 
U. S. Senate and by the British parlia- 
ment. 


Germany 


“peace contract” 


government 


sovereignty 


Peace Contract with the West 


I attended the historic session of the 
Bundestag (German parliament) on 
July 9 when these treaties came up for 
debate. Opposing their approval are 
the Social Democrats (Socialists), the 
second strongest political party in West 
Germany. 

What’ is the Socialist position? I 
talked with several Socialist leaders 
both in Bonn and in Berlin. The So- 
cialists are staunchly anti-Communist. 
And yet they are against the treaties 
with the West. Very briefly, their argu- 
ment is that the adoption of the treaties 
would ruin forever the possibility of a 
peaceful Germany. 
Once Germany part of the 
Western alliance, they Russia 
will never give up the Soviet zone of 
Germany. short of war. 


reunification — of 
becomes 
assert, 


Nevertheless, there is indica- 
tion that the “peace contract” and the 
accompanying pact for German partici- 
pation in the European Defense Com- 
munity (EDC) will be ratified by the 
Bundestag this fall 

Meanwhile the Russians are using 
every trick in their party book to block 
West Germany’s alignment with the 
West. They are blowing both hot and 
cold. On the one hand, they have 
stepped up their reign of terror in 


every 


United Press photo 
Hans von Kress (right), Rector of Free 
University of West Berlin, thanks Paul 
Hoffman, director of the Ford Foundation, 
for foundation’s grant of $1,309,500 


Berlin (see pp. 17-18). On the other 


hand, they have despatched several 
notes to the West dangling the hope of 
reuniting Germany 

The one thing they have refused to 
agree to—and that’s the key issue—is 
the holding of a free election in all Ger- 
many, both West and East. 

It’s touch and go in Germany today. 
Time is running out fast. The struggle 
over this key country is rapidly enter- 
ing the home stretch. If the Russians 
are to prevent the armed alliance of 
Germany with the West, they must act 
before October—when the treaties are 
sure to be ratified. 

The next few weeks are truly de- 
cisive for Germany—and the world. 


. SEC’ 

Boi BbIESMAETE 
AMEPHKAHCKON 30 
VOUS SORTEZ 


The political ‘great divide” in Berlin— 
Russian sector is across the street. Note 
the Red propaganda sign on the build- 
ing, telling Americans to “go home.” 





Germany 
in Domestic 


Affairs 


A look at Germany’s 
government and politics 


E in the United States think 

that we are having a national elec- 

tion this fall. Actually, we are hav- 
ing an international election. 

The Presidential contest in this coun 
trv is being followed closely throughout 
But perhaps nowhere is it 
interest 


may 


the world 
being followed 
than in Germany. 

I was there during the excitement- 
packed Chicago conventions of the Re- 
publican and Democratic parties. Ex- 
cept for the absence of political buttons, 
one would imagine that the presiden 
waged in 


with greater 


tial campaign was being 
Germany 
For once, 
partitioning of their country, their trou- 
bles with Russia, the threat of war. All 
ittention was centered on the events 
in Chicago. Each German was glued to 
Local carried 


blow-by-blow 


the Germans forgot the 


newspapers 
accounts, vir 


his radio. 
detailed, 
tually by the how 


Interest in U. S. Elections 


Much of it made little sense to the 
Germans at first. They were confused 
by the intricacies of our involved elec- 
tion system. U. S. officials in Germany 
vere besieged by requests to explain 
such terms as “primaries,” the “solid 
South,” and that peculiar educational 
institution called the “electoral college.” 

In time the Germans caught on. And 
Imost overnight every German became 
in “expert” on American polities. 

Today, the population of West Ger- 
many is divided into ardent (and argu- 
mentative) adherents of either “Herr 
Shtevenzohn” or “Herr Ejizenhoyer.” 
Adlai is a sort of “favorite son” (most 
Germans are grateful to the Democratic 
idministration for the aid extended by 
America to their country). But “Ike” 
pronounced by the Germans Eakeh) 
is practically the “native son.” 

A great deal has been made of the 
fact that Eisenhower's forebears origi- 
nally came from the German state of 


Wide World 
Chancellor 
Konrad Adenaver 


Wide World photo 
President 
Theodor Heuss 


Bavaria. I ran into any number of Ger- 
mans who claim kinship to Ike. And 
should he become President, I am sure 
that he will be deluged with letters 
from his German “relatives.” 

If the German finds our political sys- 
confusing, the American 
set-up not 


tem somewhat 
finds their governmental 
much easier to grasp. 

The German Federal Republic came 
into existence, officially, on September 
21, 1949. It was the direct result of 
Russia’s persistent refusal to permit the 
if Germany and the crea- 
tion of an all-German government 

Several steps led to the formation of 
the West German government. On April 
8, 1949, the Western Allies approved 
the merger of the U. S., British, and 
\ month later, a German 
constituent (constitutional) assembly 
met in Bonn and adopted a “Basic Law” 
for Western Germany 


unification 


. 1 
Fren nh zones 


mstitution 


New German Constitution 
And a very . progressive . document 
this Basic Law is. It guarantees all the 
fundamental freedoms contained in the 
democratic constitu- 
feature is Article 24, 
the eventual surrender 
s sovereignty to an inter- 
national union. In this manner, the Ger- 
nan lawmakers conveyed their hope 
for the formation of a United States of 
Europe 
The Basic Law provides for a federal, 
democratic government. It is headed by 
i President elected every five years by 
a federal convention. The federal par- 
liament consists of two houses: (a) the 
Bundestag, whose members are elected 
every four years by popular vote; and 
(b) the Bundesrat, whose members are 
appointed by the Lander (state) legis- 
latures 
The P is the chief of the 
government in name mainly. Real ex- 
ecutive power is in the hands of a Cabi- 
net, headed by a Chancellor (prime 
minister). The Chancellor and his cabi- 
net are responsible to the Bundestag. 
That means that no Chancellor can re- 
main in office unless he enjoys the sup- 
port of a majority in that body. 
The President of the German Federal 
Republic is Dr. Theodor Heuss, and the 


most advance 
tions. A unique 
vhich calls for 


of German 


resident 


Report on Germany II 


present Chancellor is Dr. Konrad 
Adenauer. 

On August 14, 1949, a national elec- 
tion was held for the 402 seats in the 
Bundestag. This was the first free elec- 
tion in Germany in 17 years. It resulted 
in a victory for the middle-of-the-road 
Christian Democratic Union, headed by 
Dr. Adenauer, which won 143 seats. 

The Social Democrats (moderate So- 
cialists, similar to the British Laborites) 
polled the next highest vote. 

The Communists received less than 
six per cent of the total vote. They hold 
only 14 seats in the Bundestag. Their 
influence has been steadily going down- 
hill. They have failed to gain any seats 
in recent state elections. Communism 
has lost more influence in Western Ger 
many, I was told, than in any other 
Western European nation. 

The reason is not difficult to under- 
stand. The Germans are close to Soviet 
realities. Hundreds of thousands of their 
countrymen have fled from Soviet slav- 
ery in the Eastern zone. Communism 
holds no enticement for them. 

As one German put it, “Communism 
is like the sun. It may look beautiful at 
a great distance. But when you get 
close to it, you get scorched.” 

At the other end of the political spec- 
trum is a scattering of small splinter 
parties of the right. The most extreme 
of these is the SRP (Socialist Reichs 
party), which openly mouths pro-Nazi 
statements. The government has re 
quested the Constitutional Court to rule 
on the lezality of this party. The Court’s 
decision is expected this fall. 


The Political Future 


The government of West Germany is 
a coalition (partnership) of three cen- 
ter parties—the Christian Democratic 
Union, the Free Democratic party, and 
the German party—which jointly con- 
trol a majoritv. of 211 out of the 402 
seats in the Bundestag. The next gen- 
eral election is scheduled for 1953. 

For some 12 years Germany had 
been ruled by Hitler’s thugs and gang 
sters. Nazism had penetrated every 
aspect of German life. What hope is 
there for democracy in Germany? This 
was the question uppermost in my mind 
during my stay in that country—the 64- 
mark question. 

All one can go by is the evidence 
before him. The Germans—in the west- 
ern zone at any rate—have established 
a stable, truly democratic government. 
When given the opportunity to vote 
freely, they have cast their ballots over- 
whelmingly for the democratic parties 
and against the extremes of both left 
and right. That’s a hopeful sign. 
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Industry and trade have made a spectacular recovery 


Y companion in the dining car of 

the Diisseldorf-Munich express 

was a businessman from austerity-rid- 

den Britain. We had a sumptuous meal 

soup, a sizable schnitzel, rolls, lots of 

butter, coffee with heavy cream, and a 

rich, whipped-cream dessert, the kind 

that German pastry-cooks are famed 
for 

After we downed this hearty meal, 
my English companion neatly folded 
his napkin and sighed. “You know,” he 
said, “back home we think that WE 
won the war.” 

Unmistakably there is an air of pros- 
perity in Germany. Food is no longer 
rationed. Shop windows abound in at- 
tractive displays of luxury items. The 
people seem to be better dressed, better 
fed than their neighbors in France, 
Italy, or England. 

There is a bustle of activity every- 
where in Germany. On nearly every 
street in bombed-out Frankfurt, Co- 
logne, and Munich new buildings are 
rising. The overriding impression that 
strikes every visitor is the surge of 
energy—the wil] and drive to rebuild— 
that marks the Germany of today. 


Recovery Time-table 


At the end of the war—seven years 
ago—Germany vas literally in ruins. 
Fully 25 per cent of all dwellings were 
destroyed. Even a higher percentage of 
industrial plants were demolished. Of 
those plants that remained intact, a 
great number were dismantled and 
carted away by the Russians. (Soviet 
“loot” in Germany is estimated at $10,- 
000,000,000 more than the Russians 
were entitled to under the Potsdam 
agreement. ) 


In addition, there was the influx into 
West Germany of millions of people 
expelled from the German territories 
occupied by Poland and Russia. These 
expellees, plus the refugees from the 
Soviet zone, total close to 10,000,000— 
or a fifth of the entire population of 
West Germany. 

The rapid recuperation of West Ger- 
many is the most spectacular story of 
postwar Europe. Here are just a few 
startling statistics: The over-all] indus- 
trial production today is 140 per cent 
above the 1936 level. Exports are now 
beyond $4,000,000,000 a year—a: five- 
fold increase over 1949. Housing-con- 
struction has reached a rate of 400,000 
dwellings a year—an all-time record on 
the European continent. 

No one denies that the Marshall Plan 
and other aid from the U.S. contributed 
a good deal to Germany’s economic re- 
habilitation. Still, observers agree that 
most of the credit is due to the indus- 
try, energy, and diligence of the Ger- 
man people. 


Rail Traffic at Peak 


Let us take one example—the railroads. 
They were the most severely hit by the 
war. After V-E Day, there was not one 
heavy-duty bridge left intact over the 
Rhine. Railroad stations were piles of 
debris. Most of the locomotives, coaches, 
and freight cars owned by the Bundes- 
bahn (Federal Railroad) had been re- 
duced to scrap. 

Today, the railway bridges are re- 
built. The Bundesbahn now has 7,850 
locomotives, 243,457 freight cars, and 
22,970 coaches in service. It employs a 
half million people to run and man its 
trains. Railroad traffic is at its peak. 
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I traveled on Bundesbahn trains 
through the length and width of West 
Germany. They are as swift, stream 
lined, and comfortable as any on the 
European continent. Many of the ex- 
press trains have such innovations as 
radio-lounge cars, and even public ste- 
nographers for the busy businessman. 

The Bundesbahn is controlled by the 
Federal government. There is a great 
deal of behind-the-scenes activity which 
is unnoted by the passengers. The 
Bundesbahn, for instance, operates 
some 16 schools throughout the country 
for its personnel. 

f spent a day at one of these schools 
near Frankfurt. I also visited the psy 
chological laboratory run by the Bundes 
bahn in Munich, where aptitude and 
psychological tests are given to appli 
cants for railroad jobs. The vast educa- 
tional program of the Bundesbahn is 
vader the able direction of Ferdinand 
Birkholzer of the Ministry of Transport. 





Peaceful Development 


Undeniabl¥, the Germans have a 
genius for organization and efficiency. 
Most of the Germans today want to 
apply these skills to peaceful pursuits 

I jnterviewed leaders of the German 
Chamber of Commerce and Industry in 
Bonn, and leaders of the German trade 
unions in Diisseldorf. On one issue both 
management and Jabor in Germany see 
eye to eye. What the country needs, 
they both asserted, is the opportunity 
for peaceful development. 

The key issue in dispute between 
labor and management in Germany to- 
day is so-called “co-determination’”— 
labor's demand to have a voice in the 
running of industry. Already labor has 
won the right of 50 per cent represen 
tation on boards of directors in the coal 
and steel industries. It now seeks to ex- 
tend “co-determination” to other large 
private companies. 

The Association of German Trade 
Unions has a membership of more than 
five million. Most of the members and 
the leaders are Socialists. But the asso- 
ciation, as such, is not affiliated with the 
Social Democratic party and is officially 
non-political. Communist influence 
within the trade unions is practically 
non-existent. 

To be sure, the German economic 
picture is not entirely rosy. It has its 
blemishes—a sharp shortage of invest- 
ment capital, more than a million un- 
employed (mostly refugees from the 
Soviet zone). But that Germany is defi- 
nitely and firmly on the road to recovery 
is as certain as the unlamented death 


of Hitler. 
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GERMANY... 


Yesterday, 
Today, 


Tomorrow 


N NEARLY every bookshop in West 
Germany I saw prominently dis 
played a German translation of Dale 
Carnegie’s How to Win Friends and 
Influence People 
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The Bismarck-made German Em 
pire” came to an inglorious end with 
the defeat of Germany in World War I 
A republic was proclaimed (known as 
the “Weimar Republic”) and a consti 
There was every 
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Germany today is half free, half slave. Territory to east of Oder-Neisse line 
is occupied by Poland. German Democratic Republic is controlled by Communists. 
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iny very hard. The peo- 
and desperate. And 
sperate people are clay 
f unscrupulous leaders 
under Adolf Hitler, 
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| Reichstag (parliament). 
1933, President Hinden- 
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veeks the Nazis seized 
Germany. They 
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Catholics, and liber- 
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rman people in_ his 
launched his campaign 
vorld. In March, 1938, 
1. In March, 1939, he 
hoslovakia. On Sep- 
his troops invaded 

vs later, Britain 
var on Nazi Germany. 
know—the _ blood- 
World War II and 
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ny has an 
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ry? Will the Germans 
partners in the family 


and 


unsavory 


lculated risk” we take. 
he U.S. and its West- 


ern Allies is to welcome the return of a 
free and democratic Germany to full 
membership in the community of peace- 
loving nations. 

This trust in the New Germany, they 
feel, is based on firm foundations—the 
existence of a stable democratic govern- 
ment, tree functioning institutions, a 
free press, free trade unions. And above 
ill, the evidence that the 
wverwhelming majority of the German 
attached to 


undeniable 
people today are basically 
the democratic order. 

Whereas during the 
lic there was a large 
ypposition, today the strongest opposi- 
tion party is as staunchly democratic 
is are the parties in power. 


Weimar Repub- 
anti-democratic 


Peace, Unity, Freedom 


I was vastly impressed by the mount- 
ing sentiment in Germany for a united 
Europe. On the campuses of several 
universities I saw alongside the German 
Hag the green-colored “E” banner of 
the European union movement. 

In a recent poll, seven out of 10 
persons in West Germany approved the 
idea of a European union. Moreover, 
more than half favored the transfer of 
national rights to a proposed govern- 
ment of the United States of Europe. 

What of Germany’s future? I inter- 
viewed leaders of the government and 
leaders of the opposition. They differed 
on tactics but they agreed on the fun- 
damental goal for Germany--to live in 
peace, unity, and freedom. 

The United States is pledged to help 
Germany attain that goal. Our formula 
for the future of Germany, as one U.S. 
official put it, is “to make it a place 
where the democrats of today will not 
wrow 


be the exiles of tom 
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A report from behind the Iron Curtain 


Five Hours in Stalinland 


OR five hours one afternoon this 
summer, I was the guest of Joseph 
Stalin. 

To be sure, I was an uninvited guest. 
And unless this issue of Senior Scho- 
lastic reaches Joe in the Kremlin, he is 
apt to remain unaware of the fact that 
he was my “host.” 

Anyhow, Joe, thanks for the hospi- 
tality. You may regard this article as 
my “bread and butter” note to you. 

The part of Joe’s vast bolshevik baili- 
wick which I visited was the Soviet sec- 
tor of Berlin, more than a hundred miles 
behind the Iron Curtain. 

It was on a sunny Sunday afternoon 
in July. The Soviets had been stepping 
up their “squeeze” on West Berlin. Only 
five days before, another in a long series 
of terrorist acts was perpetrated on the 
streets of West Berlin by Communist 
thugs. 

The victim was Dr. Walter Linse, 48, 
a prominent attorney, active in the anti- 
Communist League of Free Jurists. 
(The League collects and publicizes 
evidence of Communist crimes in East- 
ern Germany.) Three Communist 
agents slugged Dr. Linse outside his 
home in the U.S. sector of Berlin. They 
dragged him into a waiting cab and 
raced off at 60 miles an hour. 

A police car and a civilian truck gave 
chase. The kidnapers pumped pistol 
shots at the pursuers and strewed the 
streets with sharpened nails which blew 
out the tires of the trailing automobiles. 

At top speed the taxi of the abduc- 
several miles of 


1} 
roared through 


the American sector toward 


tors 
streets in 
the Soviet zone. All this in broad day- 
light. As their cab hove into view, the 
East German Communist police, raised 
the red and white striped barrier. The 
raced across without 
Dr. Linse has not been 


tax! the frontier 
slowing down 


heard since 


Shoot, Then Ask Questions 


This sounds unreal, like a kind of 
grade-B movie thriller. But such is life 
in Berlin today—unreal, melodramatic. 
Ironically enough, a popular movie in 
Berlin playhouses these days is a Holly- 
wood-produced western, something 
called Zorro in the Wild West. Actually, 
the film is tame stuif compared to the 
day-to-day life in beleaguered Berlin. 

The brazen abduction of Dr. Linse 


By IRVING DE WITT TALMADGE 


Scholastic Magazines Foreign Affairs Editor 


was no isolated incident. All told, some 
200 people in the Western zone had 
been kidnaped by the Reds. According 
to Allied intelligence agencies, about 
400 West Berliners, mostly known anti- 
Communists, are currently on the Com- 
munist “wanted” list. They are marked 
for kidnaping—or, failing this, for 
death in faked road accidents. 

The official Red sheet, Neues 
Deutschland, has threatened that others 
may expect Dr. Linse’s fate. None “will 
be safe,” it proclaimed, “wherever he 
hangs out—be it West Berlin, Bonn, 
Paris, or even Washington.” 

During the same week, three Ameri- 
can clergymen were strolling in the 
American sector near the Soviet fron- 
tier. They were pounced upon by the 
Volkspolizei, the Communist police. 
The “Vopos” (as they called) 
dragged the Americans across the boun- 
dary and held them 24 hours for ques- 
tioning before they were finally re 
leased. 

These are almost daily occurrences. 
The list is long and tragic. Orders have 
been issued to the Communist police to 
fire at anyone attempting to cross the 
Soviet frontier in either direction. Shoot 
first, then ask questions—that was the 
implication of the Red directive. 

People in West Berlin who stroll any- 
where near the Soviet frontier stand an 


are 


even chance of being either kidnaped 


or shot. 


“Pinprick” War 

Why this “pinprick” war on Berlin? 
What do the Soviets stand to gain? 
There are several reasons. First, retalia 
tion. The Reds are hopping mad be 
cause West Germany is aligning itsel! 
with the Western democracies. 

Second, the Reds are particularly 
bitter about the defiant West Berliners 
who refuse to be terrorized into sub 
mission 

Berlin, as you know, is more than 
100 miles within the Soviet zone of 
Germany. This former capital city is 
divided into Western and Soviet sectors 
—each with its own city administration 
its own police. Yards—in places, only 
inches—separate Free Berlin from So 
viet Berlin. 

So long as West Berlin is free, the 
Soviets cannot effectively consolidate 
their power in East Germany. To expel 
the Western democracies from Berlin, 
the Russians imposed a year-long block 
ade on the city in 1948-49. Their efforts 
were thwarted by the now famous Air 
Lift and by the stout-hearted courage 
of the West Berliners. 

Now the Reds are trying to attain 
the same goal by a “creeping blockade’ 
of terror and intimidation. (Inciden 


Foreign Affairs Editor Irving Talmadge is an “‘uninvited guest’ at the Red Army 
memorial that has been erected by Russians in the Soviet Sector of Berlin. 





Photo by Irving Talmadge shows Red Army officers with a group of Volkspolizei 
(Red police). Note that each group keeps to itself. There is no fraternizing. 


tally, the best informed sources in Ber 


lin believe that if the Russians should 
try to clamp down another blockade 
no Air Lift this time 
Allies would use their troops to 
the Berlin. We in 


Berlin to stay.) 


Morale in West Berlin 


How are the West Berliners reacting 
to this Soviet reign of terror? I was in 
Berlin at the height of the recent “war 
of If the West Berliners were 


jittery, it certainly wasn’t noticeable to 
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munist uniforms! 
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Berlin, much of East Ber 


lin is rubble and ruin. There is consid- 
erable reconstruction going on in the 
Soviet sector but not nearly as much 
as in the Western zone. 

Though this was Sunday. I saw many 
“volunteers” working on corstruction 
jobs. They get no pay for working on 
Sundays. How willingly they “volun- 
teered” is subject to speculation. They 
did not strike me 
overenthusiastic in their work. 

Even the newer buildings 
shabby, jerry-built. Few 
painted 

But 
streamers with slogans, red banners, and 
Mao Tse-tung, 
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looked 
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everywhere there were red 
huge pictures of Stalin 
and the German Communist leaders. 

Two of the main streets in the Soviet 
bear the names of Stalin- 
strasse and Leninstrasse. 

Chalked on many walls was the in- 
scription, “Ami [Americans] Go Home.” 
Many posters proclaimed, “Down with 
Adenauer, the Traitor.” (Konrad Ade- 
nauer is the prime minister of the West 
German Republic.) Innumerable stream- 
ers carried the legend that “Stalin” Is 
Germany's Best Friend. Long Live 
Stalin.” Over the ruins of a large, 
bombed-out public building was a sign 
reading, “American Air Force Gangsters 
Did This.” 

rhere were many strollers in the Soviet 
sector that sunny Sunday afternoon— 
women with baby buggies, blue-shirted 
teen-agers (members of the FDJ—Com- 
munist youth organization), groups of 
Volkspolizei (some of them looked no 
yider than 15), and, of course, Soviet 
soldiers and Soviet officers. 
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Map of United States shows location of present and projected plants for production 


Our e-x-p-a-n-d-i-n-g Atom 


Atomic energy is booming rapidly to become 
a multi-billion-dollar industrial giant 


O NEW industry ever started out 
so big or grew so fast as our 
atomic energy industry. 

The automobile industry was born in 
Henry Ford’s backyard shop, and he 
sold cars for years before he built up 
his multi-million-dollar assembly line. 
But Uncle Sam’s atomic empire went 
into business as a two-billion-dollar con- 
cern. That was the cost of building the 
first plants to turn out atomic materials 

the uranium-235 plant at Oak Ridge, 
Tenn., and the plutonium plant at Han- 
ford, Wash. 

Today, those two atomic plants, and 
three others under construction or soon 
to be built, represent a six-billion-dollar 
investment. In terms of the value of its 
plants, atomic energy will soon be big- 
ger than General Motors and United 
States Steel combined. Even now, the 
only single enterprise in the U. S. that 
is larger than atomic energy is the Bell 
Telephone System,. with its more than 
40 million telephones and all the equip- 
ment that keeps them operating. 

And remember that atomic energy is 


still less than 10 years old. The Oak 
Ridge and Hanford works were not 
even blueprinted until 1943, when our 
wartime scientists decided they had 
learned how to make an atomic bomb. 


“Boom” in Atomic Energy 

Although the entire atomic energy 
industry is paid for and “owned” by the 
Federal Government, the plants are ac- 
tually built and run by private com- 
panies. 

The Army had charge of atomic en- 
ergy during World War II. Then in 
1946 Congress entrusted the program 
to the new Atomic Energy Commission, 
made up entirely of civilians. The com- 
mission “owns” al] materials that will 
yield atomic energy as well as the plants 
where they are made. Thus it can de- 
cide who should get the materials and 
keep them out of the wrong hands. It 
guards atomic secrets that are vital to 
our defense and maititains the labora- 
tories where research is carried on. But 
the atomic plants themselves are actu- 
ally run by private industrial companies 


Fitzpetrick in St. Louis Post Dispatch 


Mr. Atom’s New Job 


and institutions hired by the commis 
sion. 

This year is the biggest “boom” pe- 
riod for atomic energy since the days 
of World War II. 

Most of the money is being spent to 
produce two kinds of radioactive metals 
—uranium-235, and plutonium, which 
is made from uranium. These are the 
materials whose atoms can be made to 





Wide World photo 


A. $. Keechle, mayor of Waverly, Ohio, is a linotyper on town’s weekly paper, 
Waverly Watchman. Town is county seat of Pike County, has population of 1,679, 
expects to mushroom when $1,200,000,000 uranium plant gets under construction. 


“explode” on demand. An uncontrolled 
atomic explosion is an “A-bomb.” 

But there are also ways to apply 
brakes to the atom’s energy-yielding 
process. When the power of the atom is 
“controlled” and released slowly it can 
be made to give off heat, run ships and 
other power-plants for machines, help 
cure diseases, and help industry and 
science in a thousand other ways. The 
same U-235 or plutonium that goes into 
an atomic weapon can be used to do 
the peaceful chores. 

America’s huge atomic plants will be 
just as useful when we can shift their 
main efforts to making the atom do 
peaceful work. The atom has a double 
personality—a sunny side as well as an 
ingry one. Only about 20 per cent of all 
the money spent on atomic energy goes 
for things that have no possible use in 
peacetime 

In addition to plants for producing 
fissionable materials the Government 
also owns and finances about fourteen 
research laboratories, such as the Ar 
gonne National Laboratory at Chicago, 
Ill., the Brookhaven National Labora- 
tory at Upton, New York, and the 
Knolls Atomic Power Laboratory at 
Schenectady, New York. Here industry, 
educational institutions, and Govern- 


ment work together in a three-way part- 
nership to broaden our knowledge of 


atomic ener gy 


The New Projects 


One tremendous plant, being built 
in South Carolina near the Georgia 
border, will try to make a super-atomic 
bomb employing the atoms of hydro- 
gen. A plant for processing uranium is 
going up at Paducah, Ky. Three new 
projects have been scheduled within the 
past few -a gigantic new ura- 
nium-processing plant in southern Ohio, 
an expansion of the old Oak Ridge 
plant in Tennessee, and a doubling of 
the original size of the Paducah plant. 
These projects represent an expenditure 
of tour billion dollars. 


weeks 


Billion-dollar Bonanza 


There’s little doubt that recent se- 
cret experiments, in laboratories and on 
atomic testing grounds, have “paid off” 
lence of new uses for atomic 
energy in both war and peace. 
Hence the huge new investments in 
atomic plants, and a hurry-up search 
throughout the free world for more 
“atomic” ores, such as uranium. 

The newest boom town is Waverly, 


given evi 


‘fuels 


Ohio. It fits all the standard specifica- 
tions for a town bowled over by a bil- 
lion-dollar bonanza. Waverly is small 
(population 1,679), su-rounded by hills 
and farms, and until the 12th day of 
August it was peaceful. It is in Pike 
County, which lies along the Scioto 
River in south-central Ohio, about 20 
miles north of the Ohio River city of 
Portsmouth. 

Pike County's hilly land has—in the 
past—produced two principal products— 
corn in the summertime, and autumn 
leaves. The people have been accus- 
tomed to having tourists pass through 
to look at the scenery. But outsiders 
have rarely settled in Pike County, and 
Pike Countians have seldom moved 
away. The county's population, which 
is just under 15,000, has not increased 
by more than 1,000 since the Civil War. 

The Atomic Energy Commission an- 
nounced that Pike County has been 
chosen as the site of a new plant to 
produce uranium-235. It will be a tre- 
mendous plant to rival the fabulous 
atomic works at Oak Ridge, Tenn. The 
new plant will cost $1,200,000,000—an 
amount of money far beyond the value 
of Pike County and everything in it. A 
site of nearly 6,500 acres, or about 10 
square miles, will have to be cleared. 
Three small Pike County towns and a 
number of farms will be wiped out. 

The plant itself won't cover all that 
ground. However, some of its buildings 
will be huge, and they will be scattered 
over a wide area, to make sure that 
there is a considerable distance between 
one building and another. There will 
also be a wide security belt of vacant 
territory between the actual plant area 
and the outside world. 

It will take four years to finish build- 
ing the plant. The number of men work- 
ing on the construction force will vary, 
but it will be between 17,000 and 30,- 
000 workers a week. This will double 
or triple the normal population of Pike 
County, and it is anybudy’s guess where 
all those outsiders will find places to 
live. All Pike County knows is that it 
has traded peace and quiet for a hectic 
prosperity. How did the people react? 


The Human Side 

“Things are in pretty much of an up- 
roar,” reported the editor of the weekly 
Waverly Watchman. 

Some people wondered whether lite 
would be safe in the same county with 
a plant turning out radioactive uranium- 
235. They were reassured by the 
Atomic Energy Commission. “In the 
six years that a similar plant has been 
operated at Oak Ridge,” the Commis- 
sion told them, “not a single employee 
has suffered a radiation injury.” The 
new plant will operate “with no more 
than normal industrial hazards.” All of 
the radioactive material will be han- 








Wide World photo 


Atomic mosquitoes, a million and a half of them, are being used in experiment 
at Sanibel Island, Fla., to find out how far—and fast—mosquitoes travel. The 
insects are made radioactive, then caught and identified by a Geiger counter. 
Tests, which show mosquitoes travel cbhout 25 miles, will help to improve state 
mosquito control program. Photo: Dr. Maurice Provost sets mosquito “‘light trap.” 


dled by automatic devices, separated 
from human workers by thick shields of 
concrete, glass and water. 

The mayor of Waverly summed up 
the reaction of most of his townsmen, 
who braced themselves for the boom. 
“We're pretty bad off in the way of 
housing,” he said, “but we welcome the 
plant.” 

Pike County’s experience was going 
te be only a fraction of what has been 
going on since late 1950 in another 
atomic boom area along the Savannah 
River, southeast of Augusta, Ga. The 
“H-bomb” plant in nearby South Caro- 
lina will use a site of more than 300 
square miles—an area half again as big 
as the city of Chicago. Foundations for 
buildings as large as several football 
fields have been poured on that site, and 
the job will cost more than $1,400,000,- 
000. It has been called the biggest con- 
struction job in history—bigger even 
than the Panama Canal. 


Need Electric Power 


Atomic plants require tremendous 
areas because there ate thousands of 
processes that atomic raw materials 


must go through before an explodable 
substance is produced. 

Raw uranium is pumped through a 
kind of gigantic strainer half a mile long 
at Oak Ridge, in order to separate the 
desired portion of the ore (uranium- 
235). 

An enormous amount of electricity is 
consumed by the pumps and other ma- 
chinery. This is why atomic plants are 
always located in areas where there is 
an abundance of electric power. Oak 
Ridge’s site is within reach of the great 
hydroelectric dams of the Tennessee 
Valley Authority. The Hanford, Wash., 
plutonium plant, now to be greatly ex- 
panded, is near Grand Coulee Dam. 
The Savannah and Ohio River regions 
also meet the vital specifications—plenty 
of power. 


Uses of the Atom 


What are we going to do with this 
huge atomic industry? 

First, we're going to build up our 
supply of “fissionable” materials. Ap- 
parently, new weapons have been tried 
out successfully this year, in the forbid- 
den atomic testing area in Nevada 
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known as “Frenchman ss Flat.” Many of 
the new weapons are not bigger A 
bombs, according to all indications. 
Instead, they are smaller atomic weap 
ons—perhaps the size of rockets or arti] 
lery shells—that can be fired by ground 
troops into the lines of an opposing 


army, or delivered from ships, subma 


rines, or smaller airplanes. 

._ Other experiments are speeding the 
day when atomic engines will run ships, 
planes, and factories. A submarine to 
be called the USS Nautilus, now being 
built at the Electric Boat Company’s 
yards in Groton, Conn., may become to 
the atomic age what Robert Fulton's 
steamboat was to the age of steam 
engines. 


Atomic Subs and Planes 


The Nautilus will be powered with an 
atomic engine being built by Westing- 
house and General Electric. A heavily- 
shielded power plant of uranium, mixed 
with other materials to “slow down” the 
uranium’s atomic fission, will give oft 
enough heat to run the Nautilus’ engine 
and turn its propellers. Since atomic 
“fuels” last thousands of times longe: 
than ordinary coal or oil, the Nautilus 
should be able to roam the seas indefi 
nitely without having to put in for fuel 

A second submarine of the Nautilus 
type has been ordered, and the first two 
atomic airplane engines are being built 
by scientists of the Genera] Electric and 
Pratt & Whitney companies. Westing 
house is also working on an aircraft car- 
rier engine. These are projects for the 
peaceful future, as well as for defense in 
the turbulent 1950s. In the words of 
Chairman Gordon Dean of the Atomic 
Energy Commission: 

“I think it is evident that if we can 
build a reactor (atomic power plant) 
to propel a submarine we can build one 
to propel a merchant vessel, and if we 
can build a reactor to propel a military 
aircraft, we can build one to propel a 
commercial plane.” 


The Scientific Frontier 


One unwarlike job of tremendous 
value already is being done by the atom 
through what are called “radioisotopes.” 
These are bits of chemicals that have 
been placed inside “reactors” in atomic 
plants and made “radioactive.” They 
give off waves of energy that can be 
traced with Geiger counters (radiation 
detection instruments), or photographed 
like X-rays. They can also be us2d to 
treat ailments that respond to radio 
active substances. 

The use of radioisotopes in medicine 
has already opened vast new vistas to 
scientists and pushed forward the fron- 
tiers of medicine. The atom will be used 
as a fighting weapon in man’s constant 
war to make the earth a better place. 
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War in Korea 


After more than a year of negotiations 
tor a truce, fighting still went on in 
Korea. What could stop it? 

United Nations officials believed Rus- 
sia held the only answer to that ques- 
tion. Truce negotiations at Panmunjom 
were in a stalemate. The dispute was 
over a system for exchanging war pris 
oners. From time to time agreement 
seemed near, only to vanish. U. N. field 
commanders were sure the signals were 
being called from Moscow 

This is the prisoner issue: The U. N 
holds 170,000 North Korean and Chi 
nese Communist captives. The Red 
negotiators have conceded that not all 
these men need to be sent back to their 
homelands. But they have resisted U. N 
plans for allowing each prisoner to 
choose whether he wants to return to 
the Communists when he is released 

In July, the U. N. command started 
a program of “military pressure” aimed 
at breaking the truce deadlock. It be 
gan with big air raids on North Korean 
power plants near the Yalu River—the 
boundary between North Korea and 
Manchuria. In August, this campaign 
was extended to mass bombing of 78 
North Korean cities where the Reds 
have concentrated supplies and troops 

Military observers for the U. N. felt 
that air attack was the only way to 
break the stalemate. They conceded 
that the Reds had too much manpower 
for the U. N. to overcome with a new 
drive to the Yalu by our ground troops 


Troubled Oil in Iran 

The Iranian Parliament voted Pre- 
mier Mossadegh the dictatorial powers 
he demanded to cope with an economic 
and political crisis. 

The crisis rose out of Iran’s decision 
last year to nationalize (or take state 
possession of) the British-owned prop 
erties of the Anglo-Iranian Oi] Co. 
However, Iran lacked the technical ex- 
perts and engineers to operate the oil 
industry, and it had no tankers to carry 
its oil abroad. Most of the Iranian gov 
ernment costs were borne by the oil 
revenue. 

In July, the Shah of Iran turned 
down Premier Mossadegh’s demands for 
control of the army. Mossadegh re- 
signed. The Shah installed a new pre- 
mier, Ahmed Ghavam, who was pro- 
British. Ghavam was forced to flee the 


country four days later after bloody 
fighting against him. In those riots,” the 
Nationalist party which backs Mossa- 
degh worked hand in hand with the 
Tudeh party (Iranian Communists). 

The Shah then called Mossadegh 
back to the premiership. The: Iranian 
Parliament voted him complete control 
over the government, shoving the Shah 
into the background. Mossadegh’s prob- 
lem was: to get Iran back on its feet 
without letting the Communists seize 
contro] through more disorders. 


Egypt Fires Farouk 

The Egyptian army forced King 
Farouk I to abdicate. It proclaimed 
Farouk’s eight-months-old son as King 
Fuad II. The baby, however, was with 
its parents in exile in Italy. 

Gen. Mohammed Naguib, an Egyp- 
tian hero of the war with Israel in 1948, 
engineered Farouk’s overthrow. Naguib 
headed an army clique which blamed 
Farouk and his followers for Egypt's 
defeat in the Israeli war. The army 
charged that corruption in purchasing 
supplies led to Egypt's defeat. 

Naguib installed Aly Maher, a tormer 
premier, in his old job. The new Egyp- 
tian regime has turned down proposals 
for joining a Middle Eastern defense 
force with Britain, France, the U. S., 
Turkey, and Greece: But Naguib has 
asked the U. S. for military aid. If he 
does not get it from the West, Naguib 
said, he will have to seek it “elsewhere.” 

For Washington and London there 


Would Naguib turn to 
-) 


was a problem 
Russia for assistance 


Justus in Minneapolis Star 


Triumph of Russian Science 


ANZUS Get Together 


The ANZUS Council held its first 
meeting. This council is made up of the 
Foreign Ministers of Australia, New 
Zealand, and the United States. It was 
created by the treaty signed by these 
three countries last year. It pledges 
them to work together against aggres- 
sion in the Pacific. 

At the first meeting, in Honolulu, 
Hawaii, U. S. Secretary of State Dean 
Acheson, New Zealand’s T. Clifton 
Webb, and Australia’s Richard G. Casey 
made no effort to broaden the three- 
nation treaty to include Japan, the 
Philippines, or other’ non-Communist 
countries in the Pacific and Southeast 
Asia 

Instead they promised to detend each 
other from attack and set up machinery 
for future meetings. 


Rhee Reelected in Korea 


President Syngman Rhee of South 
Korea forced the National Assembly to 
change the Constitution of Korea. 
Under the 1948 constitution, the Assem- 
bly elected the President. A majority 
of the Assembly was against Rhee, and 
wanted to vote him out of office in July. 
He declared martial] law, jailed twelve 
Assemblymen, and kept police guard on 
the Assembly building until the Assem- 
bly voted to allow the 7,000,000 voters 
of Korea to elect the President directly. 

The first national Presidential elec- 
tion was held August 5. Rhee got 
5,000,000 votes—and another four-year 
term as President. 


Schuman Plan Under Way 


The High Authority—a nine-member 
executive committee—for the Schuman 
Plan was established in Luxembourg. 
The group includes representatives of 
France, Western Germany. Italy, Bel- 
gium, the Netherlands, and Luxem- 
bourg. 

The High Authority will carry out 
the six-nation program designed to in- 
crease production of coal] and steel in 
Western Europe, and to stabilize the 
economies of the six countries. 

Western European steel and coal 
men have engaged for years in cut- 
throat competition. There have been 
national barriers against exchanging in- 
formation and scarce rafv materials. 
There has been sharp fighting for mar- 
kets. ; 

The Schuman Plan—named for French 
Foreign Minister Robert Schuman—aims 





to unify Western Europe economically. 
The Plan calls for an international court 
to adjust disagreements, eventually for 
an international parliament to represent 
all six countries. 


New King for Jordan 

Jordan got a new king. He is Hus 
sein I, who replaces his father, King 
alal. The Parliament deposed Talal on 
August 11. He had been undergoing 
treatment for mental illness. Talal came 
to the throne after the assassination of 
his father, Abdullah Ibn Hussein in 1951. 


Russia’s New Hate Theme 

A new and strong “Hate-America” 
campaign was launched in Russia. It 
alarmed the State Department and our 
new ambassador to Russia, George F. 
Kennan. The new campaign is not lim- 
ited to propaganda against the United 
States among countries outside Russia. 
It is directed instead at creating hate 
among the Russian people. 

The campaign reached its peak in 
Russia’s Aviation Day celebrations. 
Special posters were displayed in Mos- 
cow. They hailed the feats of the Soviet 
Air Force and showed three pictures of 
American planes being shot down or 
forced down by Soviet airmen. The 
State Department protested to Moscow 


Slowdown at NATO 

General Matthew B. Ridgway re 
placed General Dwight D. Eisenhower 
as Supreme Commander, Allied Powers 
in Europe 
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United Press photo 


Gen. Naguib overthrew King Farouk. 


Ridgway taced a difficult task: map 
ping European defenses and keeping 
those plans on schedule. Both Britain 
and France cut back on their rearma- 
ment programs. This raised doubt that 
the North Atlantic Treaty countries 
could raise 50 divisions for Western 
defenses in Europe by Jan. 1, 1953. 
This had been the goal of the Supreme 
Command. 

Prime Minister Churchill’s govern- 
ment decided to spread the British re- 
armament program, originally designed 
for three years, over four years. France 
cut back its program when the U. S. 
offered only one-fourth as much special] 
military aid as France requested—$167, 
000,000 during the next year. 


International News photo 


Standing at left in this photo taken at Harrow, famous English school, is 
Hussein |, new King of Jordan. Next to him is Faisal Il, King of Iraq, now 
visiting the U. S$. Both boys, now 17, are cousins. They take over their royal 
duties at 18. Note the traditional Harrow “booter” straw hats that are worn. 





OUR FRONT COVER 


Once a year the men and boys of Mem- 
mingen, in South Germany, fish for trout 
with nets in an annual festival that began 
in the 16th century. Here the winner, who 
caught a two-pound trout and was pro- 
claimed Fisherman King, is carried on the 
shoulders of fellow fishermen, all dressed 
in medieval costumes. 

Wide World photo 








French Crack Down on Reds 


French Premier Antoine Pinay’s gov 
ernment cracked down on French Com 
munists. It imprisoned French Com 
munist leader Jacques Duclos for five 
weeks, 

The French Reds stirred up demon 
strations against General Ridgway when 
he arrived in Paris. They charged he 
had conducted “germ warfare” against 
the Communists in Korea. Duclos, as 
ringleader of the Reds, was charged 
with inciting civil revolt. 

On July 1, a French court ruled that 
Duclos, as a member of the French 
National Assembly, could not be held 
on this charge. He was released. 


Argentina Mourns Eva 


In Argentina, they called her “Evita” 
—or “Little Eva.” She was the wife of 
President Juan Peron, his constant ad- 
viser since their marriage in 1945. In 
Europe and in the United States this 
blonde former movie actress came to be 
known as the most powerful woman in 
the Western Hemisphere. 

Her followers were the descamisados 

the “shirtless ones,” or working classes. 
In their behalf she set up a $150,- 
000,000 social welfate fund from na- 
tional and private funds—which she 
alone controlled. The army feared her 
power, and prevented her from becom 
ing Peron’s vice-president. But the labor 
unions sustained her power in Argen 
tina. 

On July 26, Eva Peron died. She said 
she was 30--but some sources put her 
age at 33. For two weeks all Argentina 
was in deep mourning while her body 
lay in state for all who wished to view 
it. Argentine political exiles said she 
left an estate of $20,000,000—half to 
her husband, the rest_to 85 individuals 
and institutions. 


Mexico’s New President 


Mexico has a new President-elect. He 
is Adolfo Ruiz Cortines, 61, who de 
feated three other candidates in the 
national elections held July 6. Ruiz Cor- 
tines was the candidate of the Party of 
Revolutionary Institutions, which has 
elected the last four presidents. He is 
friendly to the United States. 








Republican nominees: Sen. Nixon and General Eisenhower. 
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rights extending veterans benefits of 
World War II to veterans of the Korean 
wal 

It also passed the McCarran Immi 
gration bill. The bill lumped together 
all the past immigration laws, and re 
tained the quota system for all immi 
grants. The quota system is designed to 
bring in a maximum number of new 
citizens from the British Isles, Western 
Europe, and Scandinavia. Under the 
new Dill, small quotas were established 
for Orientals. Quota proportions for 
other parts of the world were kept. 

Opponents criticized the McCarran 
bill as unfair to Asiatics and Central 
Europeans. President Truman vetoed it 
Both Houses of Congress overrode the 
veto by more than the required two 
thirds so the McCarran bill be 


came law 


Peace in Steel Industry 
A 54-day strike by the CIO United 
Steelworkers of America against the 
steel industry was ended July 


vote, 
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2. It brought a Supreme Court ruling 

t President Truman lacked the power 
to seize the steel industry, which he did 
in an effort to end the strike 

3. It brought an overhauling of the 
Wage Stabilization Board. The WSB 
had recommended terms for settlement 
of the strike in April. These terms were 
rejected by the industry. Congress re 
wrote the law so that in the future the 
wage board could only approve or dis 
approve wage settlements negotiated be 
tween labor and management, but could 





not take part in the negotiations. A new 
wage board was appointed by Presi- 
dent Truman. It includes eighteen mem- 
bers—six from labor, six from manage- 
ment, and six representing the public. 

Terms of the settlement: a 16¢ hourly 
pay increase for the steelworkers, plus 
5.4¢ hourly in vacation, overtime, night 
shift and holiday pay; Government ap- 
proval of a $5.20 per ton increase in 
the price of steel. 


The Good Earth Thirsts 


It was a hot, dry summer. Winds 
from the.Gulf of Mexico and the Carib- 
bean Sea, which normally carry mois- 
ture to the Southern agricultural belt, 
shifted. Instead, those areas were swept 
by winds from the dry plains. 

These hot, dry winds turned brown 
the pasturelands of Alabama, Missis- 
sippi, Georgia, South Carolina, North 
Carolina, Tennessee, Kentucky, and 
parts of Arkansas and Missouri. A short- 
age of rain dried up the forests of Maine, 
truck crops in Massachusetts, tobacco 
fields in Connecticut. The estimated 
crop losses ran to $1,000,000,000. 

The Department of Agriculture de- 
clared these states “disaster loan areas.” 
Farmers could get Government loans to 
buy feed for their livestock 


New Queen of the Seas 


The S. S. United States set new speed 
records for crossing the Atlantic Ocean. 
The records formerly were held by the 
British liner, the Queen Mary 

The new American liner made the 
eastward crossing in 3 days, 10 hours, 
40) minutes. This was 10 hours, 2 min 
utes faster than the Queen Mary's rec- 
wd. On the return trip, the United 
States was timed in 12 hours, 
nine hours faster than the 


3 days, 
12 minutes 
Mary's record 


Puerto Rico Celebrates 


Puerto Rico celebrated July 25 .as 
Commonwealth Day, to celebrate Presi- 
dent Truman’s approval-of a new con 
stitution for the island. 

The new constitution, 
Rico more home rule, was approved by 
Congress before it adjourned for the 
summer. It will not take effect until 
ratified by the votes of Puerto Ricans on 
November 4. 


1,238 mph in the Air 


The Navy revealed that a D558-II 
Skyrocket plane had flown 1,238 miles 
an hour. It made its speed record in a 
flight over the Mojave Desert in 1951. 
The Skyrocket carried enough refrigera- 
tion equipment to cool.a theatre with 
3,000 seats to counter the heat which 
arises from friction of the air. Without 
refrigeration, this could soften the 
plane’s metal. 


giving Puerto 





HISTORY BEHIND THE HEADLINES. 





Exit the Kings 


The “late” King Farouk of Egypt 
is a shrewd observer. The story goes 
that Farouk once told an American 
acquaintance, “Pretty soon there will 
be only five kings left in the world— 
the King of England and the four 
kings in a pack of cards.” 

Like every good wisecrack, this 
has some exaggeration in it. But 
every day it looks closer to the mark. 

Farouk may never see Cairo again, 
for General Mohammed Naguib, the 
new boss of Egypt, is out to clean up 
the corruption and waste which many 
of his countrymen blame on the fat 
playboy king. But Farouk’s eight- 
months-old son, Fuad II, is recog- 
nized as king while a regency runs 
the government. What would you 
like to bet that baby Fuad will ever 
actually sit on the pharaohs’ throne? 

When we examine the institution 
of monarchy in the modern world, 
we automatically set our sights by 
England. It is indeed the perfect 
mode] of a constitutional royal king- 
dom, where “the king reigns but does 
not govern.” 


Five Top-drawer Monarchies 


At this writing the thrones of 
Sweden, Norway, Denmark, and the 
Netherlands also seem as solid as a 
church. The governments of these 
monarchies have 
They are 


five top-drawe1 
moved with the 
among the most stable democracies 
in the world, with relatively high 
standards of living, parliaments in 
complete control, and broad social 


times 


welfare programs for the humblest 
of their citizens. Their royal families 
have for centuries been composed of 
honest, plain-living, and able, if not 
brilliant men and women. 

But below this level, the chances 
of the few remaining monarchs stay- 
ing in power through the turbulent 
next decade or two are very slight. 

The Near and Middle East, with 
their belt of poverty-stricken Moslem 
states torn between Russian commu- 
nism and Western imperialism, con- 
stitute a zone of special danger for 
royal heads. No fewer than seven 
monarchs of that region have passed 
from the picture by violent deaths or 
forced abdication in the past twenty 
years, most of them since World War 
II: Riza Khan Pahlevi of Iran, Ghazi 
of Iraq (father of Faisal I, the 17- 
year-old king who is now visiting the 
U. §.), Nadir Shah of Afghanistan, 
Abdullah and Talal of Jordan, Imam 
Yahya of Yemen, Farouk of Egypt. 


The Balkans are another area of 
chronic unrest, complicated by post- 
war Communist conquests. Kings 
Zog of Albania, Peter of Yugoslavia, 
Carol and Michael of Rumania, and 
Simeon of Bulgaria all fell victim to 
Soviet-inspired revolutions which 
made their nations Red republics. 

Of the 80-odd independent nations 
in the world today, there are but 23 
left which call themselves mon 
archies of any form. The rest are 
designated republics. 


What Fills the Vacuum? 


The decline of monarchy has been 
going on for a long time. Up to the 
twentieth century it remained sur 
prisingly stable. But the tensions in 
many European lands were brought 
to a head by World War I. Then 
three powerful and ancient imperial 
dynasties—the Romanovs of Russia, 
the Hohenzollerns of Germany, and 
the Hapsburgs of Austria—were top 
pled from their thrones. After them 
the deluge 

The Communist and Fascist revo 
lutions culminating in World War II 
pushed forward the Italy 
turned republic, and others rapidly 


process. 


followed suit. 

That kings are out of style is plain 
But when a king goes down, what 
fills the vacuum? Is it the dictator- 
ship of force, either red or black? Or 
is it the 


1 
choice 


rderly processes ot! demo 
crati under which the peo 
ples of the e irth take control of their 
own destinies? That question must 
be answered in the second half of 
the twentieth century. 


Wood Richmond News- Leader 


The Flight from Egypt 
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A quiz on facts, ideas, and words in this issue. 
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ern powers together for defense 


pact which ties 
is known as the 

1. Potsdam 
b. Yalta A 
c. United Nations 


Agreement 
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Treaty 


d. North Atlantic 
The Constitution of the German 
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Federal Republic provides for 

all of the tollowing except 

a. basic civil liberties 

b. a two-house legislature 

c. a powerful President 

d. formation of a United States 
of Europe 

The 

many is 

a. Theodor 

b. Robert Schuman 

c. Konrad Adenauer 

d. Herman Goring 

The West German political 

party ‘with the largest number 

of seats in the Bundestag is the 
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Heuss 
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a. Socialist party 


Most passports were issued for 
travel in Europe. 
Fewer passports were issued in 
1951 than 1946. 

. The total number of passports 
issued during the period 1945- 
1947, inclusive, was 45,000. 
Foreigners who arrive in the 

United States must report to 
the U. S. State Department. 


il. SHOULD 18-YEAR-OLDS VOTE? 


On the line to the left of each of 
the following statements, place an “F” 
if it is an argument for permitting L8- 
year-olds to vote and an “A” if it is an 
argument against it. 


1. To fight without voting is like 
taxation without representation. 


Teen-agers are immature. 

We must concentrate on getting 

ulready eligible voters to vote. 

Youth supported the dictators 

in European countries. 

Widespread education has pre- 

pared youth for voting at an 
’ 

eariy age. 

counteract 


aging vot- 


Younger voters will 
the influence of our 
ing population 


} 


hers will influence young 


Teac 
voters unduly. 
In many states 18-year-olds can 


sign legal contracts. 


IV. READING A MAP 

Open your magazines to the map 
of Germany on page 16. On the line 
to the left of each of the following 
questions, write the correct answer. 


lL. What is the name 
given to that part of the 
which is closest to the West? 
vee 4 2. In 
tion would vou go if you moved from 
Bonn to Lithuania? 

— 3. What 


water bounds Germany on the north- 


country 


which direc- 


body of 


west? 

_ 4. How many miles 
is it from the border of Belgium to 
Berlin? 


WORDS OF THE WEEK 


Chancellor (chan’ sé.lér) — The chief 
minister of state in Germany, the prime 
minister. 

Faisal ( fi’ sil) —King of Iraq, now visit- 
ing the United States. 

Farouk (fa.rd0k’')—The recently de- 
posed King of Egypt, now in exile. 

Fuad ({60.id')—Former King Farouk’s 
infant son, proclaimed King of Egypt. 

Hussein (hdo.sin')—King of Jordan 
(cousin of Faisal). 

schnitzel (shnit’ sél1)—A veal cutlet, 
often garnished with lemon, sardines, and 
capers; a Germdn national dish. 
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THEN ILL REALLY TACKLE SEE WHAT THE OTHER ‘T SEEM TO BUCKLE DOWN, 
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HAVENT CRACKED EER TM CHIQUITA BANANA 
A BOOK. WISH T WI \\A) AND IVE COME TO SAY 
HAD JUST A LITTLE A BANANA M/LK SHAKE } DO YOU 
ENERGY / WILL HELP YOU OUT TODAY/ KNOW. 1 
a FEEL BETTER 


i 
y) Xe > ALREADY. 
e SSIIKS \\ Ss XN 


Wt ISSO 


= y =a) 
Next_OA THANKS, *IK X{ REMEMBER, MY BANANA MILK SHAKES ARE 
CHIQUITA’S MISS JONES..| |W S NY NUTRITIOUS AS WELL AS DELICIOUS. 
SANANA MILK SHAKE) AND THANKS f 
RATES "A” WITH TO YOU TOO, 
ME, TOO! CHIQUITA / CHIQUITA’S 
SP ‘Banana Milk Shake 


rd Slice a banana into a bowl. 
» Whip with rotary egg beater or 
eo} (3 electric 



































mixer until smooth and creamy. 
Add 1 cup (4 pint) COLD milk, 


M4 t and ice cream, if desired. Mix well. 
x i Serve immediately. Makes 1 tall 
or 2 smaller drinks. 


*Use fully ripe banana . . . peel well flecked with brown. 
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It was only an advertisement of a gaudy red bicycle 


but Chung had never seen one like it before 


By HARRY MIDDLETON 


Letter from 




















HAD a letter the other day from a 

friend who is stationed in Seoul, 
telling me that that battered old city, 
quiet for many months now, is showing 
a few signs of spring. Grass, he said, is 
beginning to grow around the rubble; 
birds have returned with the warmer 
winds and make their nests in the 
ruined walls of the national Capitol 
building. And the kids who shine shoes 
ind sell string and beg during the days 
are beginning now to play in the pow- 
dered streets at night. He mentioned 
that he saw one little fellow one eve- 
ning at dusk, sitting on an imitation 
bicycle he had made. It was a board 
which lay icross. the tops of two 
propped-up jeep wheels, with handle 
bars made of a hoe handle. It had no 
pedals, and it didn’t move, but the 
boy was pumping his legs away in the 
air where the pedals should be. Just 

Reprinted by permission of the author 
from Collier's Copyright, 1952, by The 
Crowell-Collier Publishing Co. 


for a moment, my friend wrote, this 
wasn't Seoul any more. It was Oak 
Park, Ill., and here was a little boy 
bicycling through its shady streets. . . . 

We. react in our separate ways to 
situations. My friend was struck by 
this tableau of home on a bombed-out 
street half a world away from home. 
And I, reading about it, thought and 
am thinking still of the boy himself, 
wondering if he is Chung. 

Chung was my houseboy in Taegu. 
All the members of the Army’s head- 
quarters there hired houseboys—Korean 
kids who cleaned their uniforms and 
made their beds and polished their 
boots. I went to the labor office when 
I first arrived—after I had thrown my 
duffel bag on a bunk in a tiny Quonset 
hut and thanked the fates that had de- 
posited me in Taegu instead of in the 
mountains to the north—and arranged 
for a boy for myself. The one I got was 
so small that I was a little reluctant to 
hire him. But he was so eager to have 

(Continued on page 34) 








Now... Snapshot Fun Can Be Moved Indoors 


with ANSCO 


SUPERPAN PRESS 
FILM! 


These shorter days mean longer eve- 
nings for the fun of making snapshots 
indoors! 

If you’ve never used your camera to 
make pictures with artificial light, you'll 
be amazed to discover how easy it is! 
All you need in the way of equipment 
is this: 

eA roll or two of Ansco Superpan 

Press Film for your present camera. 

e Two photoflood lamps (a No. 1 and 

a No. 2 bulb), or a carton of flash- 

bulbs and a suitable flash unit. 
Follow the simple directions that come 
with each roll of Ansco Superpan Press 
Film, and the instructions with the 
bulbs you buy. Just take ordinary care, 
and you'll get wonderful, exciting in- 
door pictures the very first try! 

So don’t put your camera away be- 

cause summer is over! Just change to 
Amusing pictures like this are easy to take indoors! You can make them Ansco Superpan Press Film, and do 


with your present camera—by loading it with Ansco Superpan Press your snapshooting indoors! 
Film and using simple flashbulb or photoflood illumination. 





PS. Remember this when you’re buying film. If the 
snapshot you take turns out to be a prize-winner 
in the Scholastic-Ansco Photography Awards, 
you get double the prize money if your picture is 
made on Ansco film! 








y ‘ NSCO Binghamton, N. Y. A Division of General Aniline & Film Corporation. “From Research to Reality.” 























7 ATTER UP!” Hank Stoddard 

first man in the line-up, ambles 
up to the plate. He tries to look 
casual, but he’s carefully eyeing the 
tall, lanky fellow on the mound- 
trving to hgure what the 
If it’s a fast ball 


it for a homer, fon 


first pitel 
will be chest high 
he'll tag 
if it 
Hank’s almost certain the 
be “strike Hes 
how to lace into those 
and he knows that if the pitcher gets 
three of them across the | Hank 
Stoddard will be a dead duck! Strike 
solid hit? Hank mental 


ind waits tor the 


sure 


] 
bends low, around the kn 
count Ww | 
irned 


curves 


one never ile 


low. 
plate 


out ofr 
crosses his hinwe rs 
pitch 

Do you know how to swing at all 
the pitches in the book? Fast balls 
slow balls, knuckle balls 
any of the others? Or 
that always seem to put you down 


curves—or 
are there some 


on strikes? Sometimes, too, personal 
problems can be as baffling as that 
first pitch on the diamond. So let's 
take a cut at some of the puzzlers 
which seem to bother vou most. On 


deck? Batter up! 


any trouble talking 
but what do you 


Q. I never have 
to kids my own age 
talk about to your date’s parents while 
you're waiting for her to get dressed? 


A. Let’s turn our candid camera on 
made a date with 
Diane for eight o'clock, and you ring 
her doorbell at eight on the nose. The 
door opens but, instead of looking into 
Diane’s deep blue eyes, you find your 
self confronted by her father’s horn 
rimmed specs. Either you haven't met 
him before or else you hardly know 
him. You introduce yourself, accept the 
chair he offers, and wish desperately 
that Diane would appear. She doesn’t, 
though, and her father stays right 
where he is. Then Mom shows up, too. 


the scene. You've 





BOY dates GIRL 
fy fay teed 


“Alice will be right down! Like to 
help with the dishes while waiting?” 


nen always have to keep 
\iting?” you rage inwardly. 
t can I say to her parents to 
I'm not the chump they 

vay to make a hit with 
IW that you know some 
vhat’s going on in the 
Bone up on current affairs! 
1 doesn't like to “talk 
u're asked about “Ike” 
nson, it helps to have an 
On the other hand, if 

Dad has strong opinions 
)pposite of your own, make 
vitch to something else! Try 

he st bet for the World Series 
treat showing the U. S. made at 
ics this summer. A comment 

nt first helicopter flight to 

t start a conversation about 
nents in aviation; a re- 
flying saucers” might lead 

uund his theory of their 


vou and Diane’s father really get 
the ball rolling, the chances are that 
her mother will let you two do the 
talking. But if Dad settles back with 
the evening newspaper, the conversa- 
tion will be up to you and Mom. Prob- 
ibly she’s interested in current affairs, 
too, but most certainly she’d like to hear 
about the latest doings at school—new 
teachers and students, anything funny 
that’s happened in class or assembly, or 
even the chances of this year’s football 
team. Maybe a mention of, school sports 
would bring Dad out of his newspaper! 
If a moment of silence does fall sud- 
denly, don't get panicky. Take your 
time. A good rule to remember is: “If 
you have nothing to say, don’t say it!” 
give! 


But when vou do, 


Q. The time I start to do my home- 
work is also the time when my family 
settles down for entertainment from our 
television set, and I can't concentrate. 


ask them to turn it off 
| can study. My bedroom 


It’s not fair to 
every night 


has no-door, only a curtained archway. 
And, since the neighbors also have a 
television set, it's impossible to study 
there. What do you suggest? 


A. If you're sure you can’t study in 
the kitchen or find an uncluttered cor- 
ner in the house out of range of the TV 
noise, this is a family problem—and not 
one that you could be expected to solve 
by yourself. Hold a family council! That 
is, get together, all of you, each ready 
to air his own opinion on the subject, 
and all willing to settle the affair by 
democratic vote. Try to find a solution 
which will make everyone as happy as 
possible. Here are a few suggestions: 

You'll probably have to compromise. 
Since both studying and TV-watching 
can’t go on successfully in your house 
it the same time, schedule them at dif 
ferent hours. Find out which television 
programs are the family favorites. Offer 
to do your studying in the afternoon or 
even early in the morning on those days, 
if they'll keep things quiet for you on 
other nights. Or’ perhaps some nights 
the family could watch television with 
the neighbors—at least for an hour or 
two. Although it’s improbable that the 
two households enjoy all of the same 
TV programs, it’s possible that they 
both tune in regularly on some of the 
most popular shows like the Firestone 
Hour and I Love Lucy. 

In any case, it’s important that you 
and your family put your heads together. 
There’s a way out of every jam if both 
sides try hard enough! 


Q. At the start of this semester one 
of my teachers put me in a seat across 
the aisle from a new girl. I don’t know, 
but there’s something about her I like. 
Here's my problem: I'll be seventeen 
soon and I’ve never taken an interest in 
girls. I'd like to ask this girl for a date, 
but I’m afraid something will go wrong. 
What's your advice? 


A. Sooner or later most boys find 
themselves in the same boat you're in 





now. You've probably been interested 
in sports, spent your time with the fel- 
lows, and never have had much time 
for girls. Now you find yourself sitting 
next to one—and you suddenly realize 
she’s pretty nice. You'd like to date her 
—but how will you ask her? Where will 
you take her? What’ll you talk about? 

Since you sit next to her in school, 
you've probably made the beginnings 
of a friendship with the girl across the 
aisle. If you haven't, start in right away! 
After your first “Hi!” in the morning, 
isk if she found last night’s assignment 
pretty tough, too—or compliment her 
on the oral report she made yesterday. 
It she’s “new” to your school, she'll 
probably appreciate any signs of a wel- 
coming hand. 

It won't be hard to work up to the 
point of finding out whether she’s seen 
the movie in town this week, and asking 
her to go with you—“If you're not busy 
Saturday night, Judy, could you go to 
Where’s Charley? with me?” 


A movie date is a good beginning be- | 
cause you don’t have to talk too much, | 
yet you've enough time before and after | 


the show to learn more about Judy— 
thus picking up odds and ends to save 
for conversations later on. 


When you call for her before the} 


movie, you'll probably meet her family, 
so you'll be able to find out what her| 
father does and how old her kid brother 
is. Let’s hope she'll oblige with a couple 
of good family stories then! Or you 
might talk about your favorite movies 
or some that the star of tonight’s fea- 
ture has acted in before. 

After the movie, when you stop for 
a soda, you can chat about the picture, 
of course. And you can find out what 
common interests you and Judy have— 
whether she likes the same TV pro- 
grams, sports, and books you do. 
Remember that you'll only have to sup- 
ply half of the conversation, if she con- 
tributes her share, too. And once you 
hit on a favorite subject of hers, you 
may find yourself doing more listening 
than talking! You may not agree on 
everything you talk about, but the 
chances are that you'll hit it off together 
just fine—“Somewhere Along the Way”! 

What’s on your mind? Do you have 
dating problems? Personality prob- 
ems? Family problems? If you have a 
question which you’d like to have an- 
swered in “Boy dates Girl,” send it to: 
Gay Head, Scholastic Magazines, 351 
Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. Ques- 
tions of greatest interest will be dis- 
cussed in future columns. 

In next week’s issue we'll start a 
“Jam Session”—in which we toss out a 
question of general interest to teen- 
agers and you write the answers. See 
you then! 

WATCH FOR “BOY DATES GIRL” 
OR “JAM SESSION” IN EVERY IS- 
SUE OF THIS MAGAZINE. 
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A friend told her in class 
next day— 

Energy food makes you 
bright ’n’ gay! "a 


Ss 


NA At dances Fran would stew and 20 


“It never fails—I sit ’em out!” 
ae 

















Lay | ed 


Chipper and chatty— 
belle of the ball, 

A chance to dance 
with one and all! 


And now hing 
NABISCO SHREDDED WHEAT 
Is the favorite food Fran loves to eat! 


* 
say “SHREDDED WHEA 
; ow WaBiscO SHREDDED WHEAT” 


ith @ generous 


It’s honesty 
ea 
Don't ‘delay—ask your Sra 
for the ee = eon 
uct—NABISCO 

wHEAT! 





BAKED BY NABISCO e NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 


NOTE TO TEACHERS: FREE! NEW TEACHING AID! “Make Mine Breakfast’—a clever 6-page 
brochure, gayly illustrated, plus 3 student project sheets. Includes nutrition planning service, time and 
money tions for family and party breakfasts. Teachers—write to National Biscuit 
Company, Niagara Falls, New York, Dept. $952, specifying number of copies desired 








Heroes 
of 


Helsinki 


By HERMAN L. MASIN, Sports Editor 


HINK suffered from the heat 
last July? You should have been in 
Helsinki, Finland. What a heat 
they had! It scorched the earth, sizzled 


you 
wave 


the water, and singed the air 

That, friend, was the U. S. Olympic 
team. Our athletes were hotter than tin 
pistols on the Fourth of July Look what 
they did 

1. Copped the most gold medals—41 
championships in 12 sports. Russia was 
second with 23 
2. Chalked up the most medal-win 
ning (first, second, and third) places 
75. Russia was runner-up with 68 

3. Won the most team titles, finishing 
No. 1 in seven sports. 

4. Smashed the most records—12 in 
track and field and five in swimming 

Heroes? They kept popping up like 
Take Lindy Remigino 
yo-yo sized 


hungry boarders 
for instance. This shy 
sprinter from Manhattan College, N. ¥ 

had never won a major race in his life 
But when the chips were down, he came 
through like the Marines 
beings in 


beating the 
world’s fastest human the 
100-meter sprint 

Then there were the five 1948 Olym 
pic champions who did it again this 
vear: Mal ‘Whitfield, in the 800-meter 
un; Robert Mathias, in the decathlon; 
Harrison Dillard, in the 100-meter sprint 
1948) and 110-meter hurdles (1952 
Sammy Lee and John 
we ight lifting 
roll call would 
mention of Horace 


Young. Horace, a 


javel 


in high diving; 
Davis, in 
And no heroes’ 


without 


. 
he 

imple te 
Ashenfelte: 
steeplechase runner, and Cy, a 


thrower 


ind Cy 


were competing in events that 


no American had ever been able to win 
But both came through with une xpecte d 
record-bre iking victones 
honors was 
All of it 
was strictly Actu- 
ily, no nation can ever win the Olym 
pics. There’s no official scoring system 
There are medals for first, second, and 
third—nothing else. 

Unofficially, however, most nations 
have been scoring each event on a 10- 
5-4-3-2-1 basis for the first six finishers. 
The Russians, who were competing for 


The race for team 
thriller right down to the wire 


unofficial, of course 


since 1912, set up their 

1 7-5-4-3-2-1 affair. 
ins quickly showed their 
jor events, such as track 
But the Russians re- 
hing strength in gymnas- 
in’s track. The Soviet 
ied a shutout against us— 
points to our 0, while their 
chalked up 70% points to 


our great superiority in 
the main events, we trailed the Russians 
all the way. The Soviets burst with joy 
ind propaganda. They posted a huge 
1 and kept a running score of 
all the events 
Uncle Sam entered the final day 
trailing Russia by about 60 points. But 
it was far from over. Our guys and dolls 
i finish that rocked the Russian 
} 


scoreboard 


} 


scorebdboal 


put mn 


Ford Konno, started it with 
victory in the 1,500-meter 
swim. Next, our three lady high divers, 
led by Pat McCormick, swept their 
event. Then our basketball team licked 
the Russians in the finals. And, finally, 


Our boy 


an upset 


Wide World 
Believe it or not, this fellow has just 
finished running over 26 miles in the 
Olympic marathon! He’s Czechoslovakia’s 
Emil Zatopek, Olympic hero No. 1. 


United Press 
Uncle Sam made a clean™sweep in the 
110-meter hurdles, and here are the boys 
who did it (left to right): John Davis, the 
great Harrison Dillard, and Art Barnard. 


our five boxing finalists all punched 
their way to victory. 

As the returns came in and American 
victory loomed certain, the Russians 
suddenly quit keeping score. They 
erased all the point totals from their 
scoreboard and announced that they 
were respecting the more lofty princi- 
ples of the Games. 

The final count showed Uncle Sam 
topping Russia 614 to 553%, American 
style counting; and 494 to 446%, Rus- 
sian style. . 

Though Uncle Sam produced more 
heroes than a Hollywood war picture, it 
was Czechoslovakia that turned out 
Olympic Hero No. 1—Emil Zatopek. 

First, he captured the 10,000-meter 
run in record time. Then he copped the 
5,000-meter run in record time. Feeling 
pretty good, he entered the 26-mile 
marathon and won it—again in record 
time! 

Zatopek, the idol of his country, is 
quite a character. He gives every race 
the dying-swan treatment. Running 
form? He never heard of it. He plods 
along like a weary horse, his head bob 
bing and a lock of agony on his face. 

As he nears the finish line, however, 
his weariness suddenly disappears. He 
waves to his cheering public, and seems 
ready to go another couple of miles. 

Though Zatopek was the No. 1 hero 
of the Olympics, a middle-aged beret- 
wearing Frenchman named Gaston Boi 
teaux created the biggest splash. Upon 
seeing his son, Jean, paddle home first 
in the 400-meter swim, Papa flipped his 
lid. He jumped into the pool, clothes 
and all, and planted a big kiss on Jean’s 
cheek—while Jean struggled to keep 
him from drowning. 











Say What You Please 
(Continued from page 7) 
have mixed and grown up with Ameri- 
can young people all m) 
fore, I find 1 am able to understand the 
American mind and the American way 


life. There- | 


of life. Many of my countrymen find it | 


lificult to comprehend American in- 


tentions, and many tend to be, at times, 


suspicious of the United States. Tech- | 
nical aid from the U. S. has done a lot | 


to better Indo-American relations. And 


no doubt financial assistance to help | 


obliterate the misery and suffering of 
those in famine-stricken areas would go 
1 very long way in strengthening the 
bonds of friends:ip between our two 
nations. 

It is because I, like many other 
Indians, wish to establish real good 
feeling between the United States and 


India that I greatly appreciate the sen- | 


timents expressed by these two young 
people in their letters. I am sure that 


if feelings such as these exist in the | 


minds of American young folk, then 
there is a real hope of good feeling in 
our world, and as an Indian boy I feel 
I must thank them. 

Ashoke Chatterjee 

Queensway 

New Delhi, India 


Dear Editor: 

The Olympics are over and our ath- 
letes carried off more points than those 
of any other country. Naturally I’m 
proud. I'm an American. 

But I think that something should be 
done about the system of scoring. The 
little countries don’t get a break. Of 
course, I know the whole scoring sys- 
tem by countries is unofficial. The 
Olympic officials make the award to 
the athlete himself. But the newspapers 
have cooked up the system of scoring 
by countries. Although it’s unofficial, 
it’s here to stay and something should 
be done about it. 

I think that a nation’s score should 
be worked out on a population plan, 


by millions of population. In that way | 
the smaller countries would get a | 
break. If this Olympiad had been | 


scored that way Hungary, I think, 
vould have come out on top. And even 
small countries like Luxembourg would 
have come out near the top. 

I don’t know how we can go about 
getting the rules changed, but some- 
thing should be done. Perhaps if 
enough people feel as I do, we might 
have some effect on the officials. 

By the way, my “thank you” may be 
a little late, but I do want to tell you 
how much I enjoyed the special issue 
on the Olympics and Finland that you 
published last spring. I learned a great 
(Continued on page 38) 














FOR CLEARER WRITING | 
That Brings You Better Grades 





... CHOOSE 


The right point for 
the way you write 


For school, for business, for personal 
use, choose the size Esterbrook Pen 
that best fits your hand, pocket or 
purse. Fit it with the point precisely 
right for the kind of writing you do, 
and the way you yourself write it. 
Screw the point into the barrel your- 
self. All points instantly replaceable in 
case of damage. At all pen counters. 
















Only a few of the more 
popular point styles shown 











FOUNTAIN PEN 


Pocket Set. Matching pen and 
Esterbrook Push-Pencil. Pencil 
holds two feet of lead. Writes for 
months without refilling. Choice of 
standard or thin lead models. 








COPYRIGHT 1962 
THE ESTERBROOK PEN COMPANY 
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Letter from Seoul 


Continued from page 28) 


the job that I was embarrassed, and I 
took him 
He had 


father had been a 


lived in Seoul, where his 
merchant, but some- 
time in the summer before, in one of 
the maainy exoduse s south, he had bee n 
separated from his family and, with 
several thousand other bewildered ref 
had walked in rain and dust and 
three hundred 
Taegu; and now 


he made 


ugees 


fear some miles and 


stumbled into inside 
the black 
his home alone 

Chung couldn’t have been more than 
When I asked him, that first 
day old he was, he solemnly told 
me fifteen; the interpreter smiled apolo- 
repeated it. But he 


and swollen city 


eleven 
how 
géticalls when he 
was a very grave little man despite his 
few vears, and he bowed solemnly each 
time I entered the hut. The only ludi 
crous touch to his gravity was the cap 
i Korean National Po 
lice cap, much too big for him. It had 
belonged to a National Policeman who 
had befriended him and who had been 
killed in a guerrilla the 
city a few weeks before. Chung wore it 
taking it off only wl 


he wore; it was 


outside 


raid 


constantly hen he 


bowed 


During the three months that Chung 
was became friends. At 
first I was a little in awe of him, and 
of the sadness that I felt when I looked 
at him. I felt sorry for him, and uncom- 
fortable in presence of my pity. 
But Chung asked for no sympathy. He 
mlv to be able to make a place 

new, cold world; and 

thing like that, too. So 

veeks our friendship built, 

wordless tl it had to be—for Chung 
knew no English, of course, and my 
knowledge Korean was limited. We 
could make simple communications in 
but the larger expres- 
articulated either in 
vkward little demonstra- 


with me ve 


wanted 


sign langu 
S1ons had 
sile nce 
tions 
I would sl my appreciation of 
Chung by giving him small presents— 
food and candy from the PX, parts of 
my uniform that I did not need, a pair 
1 street shop outside 
gates. He was always 
teful; he demonstrated 
with deep bows and a 
ying of the floor, by car- 
‘f water almost as big as 
he was to wash my fatigues in, and by 
nakeshift ironing board 
is high hin to press them. But 
these demonstrations were always seri- 
ind his appreciation was grave. 


trouse 


standing at a 


is His 


ous 











When morning classes seem a chore 
Perhaps you should have eaten more. 
A hearty breakfast, you will find, 
Helps to sharpen up your mind. 





It’s a fact that good breakfasts make better students. A 
simple meal of fruit, cereal, bread, butter, and milk takes 
only ten minutes to eat, but keeps you alert all morning. 


I saw only one thing in the time we 
were together that made him smile, 
and that was an illustrated advertise- 
ment in an American magazine which, 
with, a group of others, had been de- 
posited in gur hut by the Army’s Spe- 
cial Services. It was a page in full color, 
showing a boy on a gaudy red bicycle 
equipped with thick tires and a horn 
and all the other paraphernalia of ado- 
lescent travel. Whatever else that ad- 
vertisement accomplished, it caught the 
wonder of a dark-skinned little fellow 
who had never seen a red bicycle be- 
fore, a boy a thousand light-years from 
the land where bicycles are children’s 
toys and not primarily a form of lo- 
comotion. Chung would often look at 
it thoughtfully. 

I asked him one day if he would 
like to have it; I tore out the page and 
held it out to him. He accepted it halt- 
ingly, looking first at it, then up at me, 
wonderingly, as if I had offered him 
something very great. Then, after a 
while, he smiled broadly and folded it 
carefully and put it in his pocket. There- 
after I would often see him take it from 
his pocket and look at it with that same 
thoughtful, unbelieving expression be- 
fore he folded it away once more. 

Then one day, just about a year ago, 
when the first touch of spring had be- 
gun to loose the hard frozen paddy 
lands in the south, Chung left me. The 
line of battle had moved north of the 
Han River again, and in its wake many 
of the displaced border citizens were 
moving too, to claim their demolished 
homes. Chung was one of them. He 
wanted to join the new caravan to 
Seoul and try to find his parents. 

The night he left, after we had sol- 
emnly shaken hands, he stood in awk- 
ward silence for a moment, and then, 
without looking at me, he thrust his 
hand into his pocket and dragged out 
the folded page, extending it to me 
with the reluctance. There 
were no words, but his expression 
clearly said: I suppose you'll want me 
to give this back to you. 

When I indicated to him as strong) 
as I could that I did not want it, he 
smiled the same wide smile that I had 
seen before. And then, in a sudden 
burst of good will that could not be 
ignored, he snatched the police cap off 
his head and held it out to me, his dark 
eyes wide with apprehension that | 
might not take this gift, which was the 
best he had to offer, in return for what 
I had given him. 

“Thank you, Chung,” I said. And 
then he was gone, and I was holding 
the preposterous cap in my hand 


greatest 


In the summer that followed, the 
Army moved its headquarters to Seoul, 
and, along with effects of considerably 

(Continued on page 38) 











SEPTEMBER, 1952 


Greetings TAB Club members! 

I have NEWS for you! 

Ist—The number of books to choose from 
each month has been increased to 16—6 
junior and 10 senior selections. 2nd—The 
total number of different titles offered to 
members this semester will be more than 
80. 3rd—Keeping records and ordering 
books will be much easier with our new 
TAB Manual, Membership Record and 
Order Form. For more information on the 
6 junior selections see TAB News copies 
sent to your Club secretary. 


Pamela d Bell 


National Office 
351 Fourth Avenue, New York 10,N.Y 


=| = 


HANDY HOME REFERENCE SET 


Three books that 
teachers will ask:— 
how to spell it?—Dictionary 
where is it?—Atlas 
-what’s the right word?—Thesaurus 
as a group or individually. 


your 


answer questions 


Purchase 
4 handy 2% inch personal reference 


THE MERRIAM-WEBSTER 

POCKET DICTIONARY 

Here are 25,000 words and definitiohs— 
plus guides to correct spelling and pro- 
antonyms, etc. 
book now 


shelf. 


nunciation; synonyms and 
A useful, accurate “look-it-up” 
in a low-priced, compact edition 


RAND McNALLY POCKET 
WORLD ATLAS 


Would you know if teacher asked where 
these places are: Oberammergau? Zuider 
Zee? Here’s a quick, simple way for find- 
ing out—this handy-sized, up-to-date atlas! 
174 pages of accurate, detailed 
all major divisions of the world. 
news and 


Here are 
maps of 
A big help in 
in school work, too! 


ROGET'S POCKET THESAURUS 


When the word that just fills the bill won't 
come—reach for the Thesaurus! For words 
1s most exactly, 


understanding 


that express your id here's 
synonyms and antonyms 
uranged according to subject. For every- 
one who wants to speak more 
effective, accurate En glish! 


2 treasury of 


ind write 
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AMAZING EXPEDITION INTO UNCHARTED SPACE! 


MISSION: 


INTERPLANETARY—van Vogt 


Calling all science-fiction fans: Climb aboard the ship Space Beagle for one of the most 


daring \ 


oyages ever made! Speed through space into night without end as you read of 


the expedition of scientists determined to explore the secrets that lie beyond the solar 


system. Meet strange adventures among the stars in this action-filled story. 


tale by a top science-fiction author! 


WHITE WITCH DOCTOR-—Stinetorf* 


Leaving a sheltered U.S 

home Ellen Burton be- 

comes a medical mis- 

sionary in a native vil- 

lage deep in the African 

jungle. Author Stinetorf, 

herself a medical mis- 

sionary, packs this story 

. with hair-raising, amus- 

ing. always exciting incidents. As Dr. Mary 

says: “The world is changing here in Africa, 

just as it is elsewhere.” Here's a riovel of 

white women—and men—working with na- 
tive Negroes to make it better 


LOST HORIZON—Hilton 


New edition of James 

Hilton's famous, novel. 

Strange tale of Shangri- 

La, and what happens 

when an airplane off its 

course lands four people 

in a hidden Tibetan val- 

ley. Was this lamasery 

we ruled by inscrutable 

Chang a paradise? Here’s a story of adven- 

ture that has held millions of readers spell- 
bound. It'll cast its spell over you also! 


LUCKY TO BE A YANKEE— 

DiMaggio 

Success story of a water- 

front kid who climbed 

into the uniform of the 

} N. Y. Yankees. Jolting 

‘ Joe DiMaggio tells of his 
{ 
4 
1 


oe Seer 
!" AYANKEE | 
Joe DiMougec 

A greatest moments in 

baseball — with a punch 

d as sharp as the crack of 

his slashing bat! The 

great slugger’s own story—with photos of 
the Yankee Clipper in action! 


A top-notch 


THE GREAT SHORT STORIES OF 
ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON 


Ten best stories by the 
famous story writer 
Strange, fantastic yarns 
of South Seas islands, 
the chilling tales of Dr 
Jekyll and Mr. Hyde, the 
“Suicide Club” and more 
Some you're familiar 
with, some you've never 
read. Every reader will discover new adven- 
tures in these brilliant tales. 


THE POCKET BIBLE* 


The Book of Books, de- 
signed to be read easily 
Includes both New and 
Old Testaments, letters 
of Paul, book of Psalms, 
etc. Edited for reading 
not intended for theolog- 
ical or reference pur- 
poses. Spelling and punc- 
tuation modernized, easy-to-read type, not 
paragraphed. Geneologies, repetitions omit- 
ted. Has a message for all! 


THE VALLEY OF FEAR—Doyle 


sleuth Sher- 


Famous 
lock Holmes stalks a 
secret murder gang. A 
moving, roaring tale of 
how a gangster and his 
lovely girl escaped across 
an ocean across 20 
years of vengence and 
pursuit by the cold hand 
of murder! A top- -notch tale by the Mystery 
Maestro—Sir Arthur Conan Doyle! 


*Not specifically recormmended for Catho- 
lic Schools 


-RGD Eee at: SEPTEMBER SELECTIONS 


Book 
No. 


Write Am't » 4 
Title Here 





To order books . you 
wont, write price in 1. 
right-hand column on 
line opposite each of 
the titles you have se- 
lected. Add cost of Bk 
books you hove selected ge 
and write total for your [-———-— 
order opposite TOTAL 
AMOUNT. Hand coupon | 
to your Club secretary 
with the amount of 2 
money shown ~~ me 
TOTAL AMOUN Do 

NOT send this ae .. 8. 
to TAB headquarters in 
New York. After the 
secretory mokes a rec- 
ord of your order, she 
returns coupon to you. 
It is your own receipt 101. 
for books you ordered 
and paid for 


Teo Club 
Secretary: 105. 
write 
“Paid” in this space to ; 
indicate that poyment | 





MISSION: INTERPLANETARY, van Vogt (25¢) _ 
| _2.| WHITE WITCH DOCTOR, Stinetorf* (25¢) 
| 3.| LOST HORIZON, Hilton (25¢) 

LUCKY TO BE A YANKEE, Dimaggio (25¢) _ 


| THE GREAT SHORT STORIES OF 
__| ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON (35¢) 


| 6.| THE POCKET BIBLE* (35¢) 
| THE VALLEY OF FEAR, Doyle (25¢) _ 


THE MERRIAM-WEBSTER POCKET 
|___ DICTIONARY (35¢) 


| 9.1 | RAND "MeNALLY POCKET WORLD ATLAS (35¢) 


10. ROGET'S POCKET “THESAURUS (35¢) 


BAT BOY OF THE GIANTS, Garreau (25¢) 


102. | HOBBY HORSE HILL, Davis (25¢) 
103. | SHIP WITHOUT A CREW, Pease (25¢) _ 
104.| BLACK ARROW, Stevehson (25¢) 

HI THERE HIGH SCHOOL (25¢) 


06. _ciRcus DOCTOR, Henderson & Taplinger (25¢) 





TOTAL AMOUNT 





was made for books 
ordered 
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x ifter the summer vaca- (NBC), Invitation to Learning (CBS). 
o1 y speaking, these pro- Drama: Lux Radio Theatre (CBS), 
ums ecommended, although Theatre Guild on the Air (NBC), Cav- 
Listening and Looking i not always live up to their aleade of America (NBC), Short Short 

usual st irds. Use this list as a start- Story (NBC) 
r | 1ake up your own class- Music (mostly classical); NBC Sym- 
id listening and looking” phony (NBC), New York Philharmonic 
tions and channels. ) Symphony (CBS), Telephone Hou 

. NBC Voice of Firestone (NBC). 
Radio Music (mostly popular): Railroad 
ind Discussion: Edward R. Hour (NBC), Musicland, U.S.A. (CBS), 
(‘BS). Lowell Thomas (CBS), Chicago Theatre ot the Air (MBS), 
\ Bi Morgan Beatty Piano Playhouse (ABC), Club 15 (CBS) 
Homefront (MBS), Hit Parade (NBC). 
VW i} Roundup (CBS), Bill Stern Comedy and Variety: Our Miss Brooks 
NB¢ an Forum of the Air CBS), Halls of Ivy (NBC), Red Skelton 
a ee Show (NBC), Arthur Godfrey and His 
_ | Friends (CBS) 

SURVEY PROVES Mystery: Mr. District Attorney (NBC), 
NBC), This Is Your FBI (ABC). 


Dragnet ( 


Quiz: Twenty Questions (MBS), 
Groucho Marx Show (NBC). 
o of students Television 


News and Discussion: See It Now 


(CBS), Meet the Press (NBC), Today 

&, ep pe u Pp g rd es (NBC), American Forum of the Ai 
| (NBC), Youth Wants to Know (NBC), 

| United or Not (ABC), American Inven- 

tory (NBC), Man of the Week (CBS), 

y US i in g | John C. Swayze (NBC), Douglas Ed 

wards (CBS), John Daly (ABC), John 

Ningate (MBS), Mind Your Manners 


Remine jton ortable ona 
Drama: Studio I (CBS), Playhouse of 


Stars (CBS), Robert Montgomery Pre 
These are typical sents (NBC), Hallmark Hall of Fame 
(NBC), Television Playhouse (NBC). 
Music (mostly classical): NBC Tele- 
vision Opera Theatre (NBC), Voice of 
Firestone (NBC), Ford Festival (NBC) 
Chicago Chamber Orchestra (ABC). 
2 Music —" popul: ir): Fred Wa 
< Show (CBS) aul Whiteman chow 
l typed all my notes Miracle Tah makes it Thanks to my Rem- The keyboard and (ABC), Paul Te wailh vs TV Teen Club 
ngt el gos operating controls | (ABC), Songs for Sale (CBS), Dinah 
for exams was easier neat lists of names, cholarship to sete match the standard Shore (NBC), Perry Como Show (CBS) 
than ever before dates and figur tavia typewriters in school, | Music Hall—Patti Page (CBS). 
Take a tip from the students who Test type Quiet-riter at your dealer’s, | an — ashe “CBS) Toast a 
type — use gt Remington Quiet-riter Free Touch Method Typing Instruc- Town (CBS). Your Show of Shows 
and get higher grades this semester. _ tion Book and carrying case included, | (NBC), Colgate Comedy Hour (NBC 
Bob and Ray (NBC), All-Star Revue 
(NBC Jack Benny Show (CBS), Red 
Skelton Show (NBC), Arthur Godfrey 
and His Friends (CBS), A Date with 
Judy (ABC), Celebrity Time (CBS). 
Mystery: Foreign Intrigue (NBC 
Lights Out (NBC Dragnet (NBC) 
Crime Syndicated (CBS), Suspense 
(CBS) 
Quiz: What's My Line? (CBS), It’s 
News to Me (CBS), What’s the Storv? 
Dumont), What in the World? (CBS), 
Information Please (CBS), Groucho 
Marx Show (NBC). 
Documentary and Education: Zoo 
Parade (NBC), Johns Hopkins Science 
Review (Dumont), Mr. Wizard (NBC), 
The Nature of Things (NBC), Omnibus 


The Complete Typewriter in Portable Size @ a product of Fremington. Mand. CBS). Time Marches On (ABC). 





an found studytr g realy €a to type 





don’t miss. “i“iGood 
“Save your money 


i144 “Tops, 
A iA Fair 


IAA“ THE BIG SKY (RKO. Produced 
and directed by Howard Hawks.) 
Here is a superb gale of high adven 

ture and of pionee! heroism. Based on 

A. B. Guthrie’s dramatic and 

novel, it tells of a small band of fur- 


shiring 


trappers who were the first white men 


into the Missouri country a 
hundred and _ thirty Setting 
out by keel-boat up the broad Missouri, 
find their way blocked by rival 
traders, hostile Indians, and all the nat- 
ural dangers of 
These hardships and the men’s efforts 
to overcome them provide the basic ac- 
tion of the film. 


to venture 


vears ago 
thev 


an untamed country. 


Kirk Douglas, the only star in the | 


film, has one of his best roles as the 
Kentucky boy whose thirst for adven- 
ture sends him on the expedition. But 
it is Arthur Hunnicutt, playing a sea- 
soned backwoods scout, that you'll re- 
member longest; his Uncle Zeb is one 
of the outstanding performances of the 


year. 


iA IVANHOE (Produced by Pandro 

S. Berman. Directed by Richard 

Thorpe.) 

Handsomely produced and_ richly 
costumed, this Technicolored version of 
Sir Walter Scotts most popular novel 
is like a pageant of England at the 
closg of the 12th century—but a pag- 
eant staged with emphasis on tourna- 
ments, sword play, and excitement. 

Ivanhoe, a Saxon noble, returns from 
the Crusades to find England suffering 
under the tyrannical rule of Prince John, 
while Richard, the true king, is being 
held for ransom by the Austrians. With 
a band of outlawed Saxons, Ivanhoe 
leads the fight against John and the 
Norman nobles who are his chief sup- 
porters 

Robert Taylor, a handsome figure in 
his knightly robes, carries most of the 
action in the title role. George Sanders 
is splendidly villainous as the Norman 
Brian de Bois-Guilbert. Elizabeth Tay- 
lor makes a graceful and appealing Re- 
becca, but Joan Fontaine, as Rowena, 
seems to have little to do except wait 
around for Ivanhoe to claim her. 

This Ivanhce may not be exactly 
what Sir Walter had in mind but, after 
seeing it, you'll want to read or reread 
the book and find out for yourself what 
the movie omitted 








MOVIE CHECK LIST 


The Movie, Check List is printed each 
week as your movie-going guide. Here’s 
how our check system works: 6“ Tops, 
don’t miss—cream-ot-the-crop films you're 
likely to remember for two or three years. 
“Good — all-around, good entertain- 
ment; just short of being top-notch. 
“Fair—interesting in part to some movie 
goers. “Save your money—dull, untrue, or 
even harmful 
“4 i\vory Hunters. ~WY 
“vvLes Miserables. 
Will Rogers. “474 
vwvveThe Quiet 


Drama: 
Diplomatic Courier 
vvThe Story of 
Story of Robin Hood 
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Man. #4The Winning Team. “Duel 
at Silver Creek. “The Crimson Pirate. 
“What Price Glory. “One Minute to 
Zero. #4 Lure of the Wilderness. Son of 
Ali Baba. “Untamed Frontier. “Glory 
Alley. “Don’t Bother to Knock 

Comedy: #4 Dreamboat. “i Fear- 
less Fagan. Son of Paleface. -v4 
Pat and Mike. “Francis Goes to West 
Point. ~#Jumping Jacks. “Lost in Alas- 
ka. “Wait "Till the Sun Shines Nelli 

Musical: 4Whiere’s Charley. ~“4 
Just for You. ##“The Merry Widow 
“41 Dream of Jeanie. #Lovely to 
Look At. She's Working Her Way 
Through College 





FRANK LEAHY 
Coach of 
Notre Dame 


uD 
WILKINSON 
Coach of 
Oklahoma U. 


LEFTY JAMES 
Coach of 
Cornell U 


It's great because it's made better 


Remember to ask for the sports equip- 
ment thet Frank Leghy, Bud Wilkinson, 
Lefty James and many \other top 
couches prefer for their feams. With 
the MacGregor name on your helmet, 
football or any other 


shoulder pad, 


with the 
i} 


equipment, youre .ploying 


best-made. See your. MacGregor 


$00n 
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SENIORS! 


BE THE FIRST IN YOUR SCHOOL TO SELL 
GRADUATION 
NAME CARDS 


and earn Sensational Commissions! 
Have plenty of spending money during 
your senior year. Printcraft's wide selec 
tion of beautiful cards wil! enable you te 
sell your entire class. America's best plan 
and highest commission rate. A_ free 
Memory Book given with each order. Free 
cards for agents 

Write today for free kit 


PRINTCRAFT, Dept. S 
1509 Maple Street Scranton 5, Pa 


sam pie 


| MADE A LOT OF. 
EXTRA MONEYS p 


to esrn extra money for yourself 
ization, here is an easy 
t in your spare time 


If you want 
your church, your organ 
and friendly way to do 


NO EXPERIENCE NECESSARY 

EVEN BEGINNERS MAKE $50-$100 EASILY 

Christmes cards and gifts, Show thew te, SEND 

friends and neighbors —take their orders FOR KIT 

— 2 a ee ee 
AND WATCH 

REGAL GREETING CARD CO. SEESWRTES 











Buy U.S. Defense 


Stamps 





Glemshes 


Cuticura helps clear them up fast 


You'll be amazed how fast 
blackheads and externally 
caused pimples yield when 
you lather-massage with 
Cuticura Soap twice daily 
apply Cuticura Ointment 
nightly—and use 
new ‘invisible’ 
Cuticura Liquid 
during the day. 
Buy today sure 


pticura 
SUMP ¢ 


MEW. DIFFERENT. 2045/00 $ 
CHRISTMAS CARDS 1 
WITH NAME IMPRINTED 

1 - BAIA STUDIOS rete sammie 


Deal with a Leader. Earn Big Extra 
Ni in full or SPARE TIME 


ew 
AZING 


t NO RISK * — 
You ake nephew 
for box assortment samples on 
proval. You also get free samples 
easy-to-sell personal Christmas cards so lonery, napkins. 
It costs nothing to try. WRITE TOD 


PEN-’N-BRUSH, Dejt.SM- 9,139 Deane SL..N. Y.13,N.Y, 


SEND NO MONEY 
WRITE (08 AppRove 


AMPLES TOD 


Say What You Please 


! 

} 

Continued from page 33) 
| 
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| deal about the Olympics and what they 
and how they started. The issue 
to understand what I read 
rs this summer. 
Sandor Bondi 
Chicago, Ill. 


mean 
| helped me 


lin the newspape 


you feel? Do you think that 

s( 1g by countries based on 
nillio f population should be made 

official? Do you think it would make for 

international friendship? Let us 
Editor 


How do 
Oh vw. 


more 


kno \ 


Dear Edito 

Recently I saw the movie 
and I can’t understand why the critics 
|gave it such a high rating. I admit it 
was a good film as pure spectacle. I 
liked the jousts and the storming of the 
well as the combat between 
| Ivanhoe and Brien De Bois Guilbert at 
ithe end of the picture. But my com- 
plaint is that the picture steers too far 
from the original story. 

I like Ivanhoe—as written by Sir 
| Walter Scott. And the fact that we had 
to read the book as an English assign 
rtainly didn’t spoil my taste for 
glad I had to read it. But the 
gets too far away from the story. 

Also, I think that Rowena and Re- 
becca were miscast. Robert Taylor and 
George Sanders were swell. I think that 
for once Hollywood made good choices. 
But Joan Fontaine as Rowena played 
the like a wooden dummy. She 
was cold as an icicle. She was pretty, 
all right. But women should be more 
than pretty in my book. June Allyson 
would been a much better choice. 

And Taylor as Rebecca 
even than Joan Fontaine. 

Hollywood think that the 
want to see only beautiful 
They want heroines that can 
|act too. And if I had anything to say 
about it, I would have given the part 
to Jane Wyman. She would have made 
Rebecca seem human. 

Most of my friends disagree with me 
The girl I took to the picture thinks I’m 
But she didn’t read the book 

H. Stern 
Forest Hills, N. Y 


Ivanhoe 


castle is 


ment ce 
lit. I’m 
picture 


part 


have 
Elizabe th 
was worse 


Why 


customers 


does 


reromnes? 


craZ\ 


Our film critic disagrees with Mr. 
Stern, as vou will see when you read 
his review on page 37. He rated the 
picture as worth three checks and feels 
that the few departures from Scott’s 
novel were dictated in the interests of 
a smooth-running story that would hold 
the movie-goer’s interest. The female 
leads might have been better, but he 
doesn’t think they were as bad as Mr. 
| Stern makes them out to be. What do 
| you think?—Editor) 


Dear Editor: 

The only thing on my mind is in the 
sports section of Senior Scholastic. I 
like sports very much, so I wish you 
would add a little more in coming 
issues. I’m sure the rest of the students 
would enjoy it also. 

As for the rest of Senior Scholastic, 
I think it’s tops. It has plenty of news 
and articles on world-wide events, and 
I like it very much. My hat is off to the 
editors and the rest of the staff who 
take part in putting out Senior Scho- 
Keep up the good work. 

Anthony Pafundi 
Troy (N. Y.) High School 


editor wants more space 
e for him to get 


lastic. 


(Our sports 
too. And the plans ar 
it this vear.—/ditor) 


Letter from Seoul 


(Continued from page 34) 


less value, I crammed the cap in my 
duffel bag and took it with me. I 
thought, although I knew it was im- 
possible, that somewhere in the midst 
of upheaval I might find my grave 
little friend and return his cap to him. 
But of course I never did. I never saw 
him again... 

Perhaps somewhere by the side of 
the long road back to Seoul, the body 
more Korean child has been 
found, shocked into death by any one 
of the innumerable outrages of war on 
the young; and perhaps when the burial 
detail searched the stiffened body for 
identification, it found inside a pocket 
the creased and recreased, care- 
fully folded vision of another kind of 
boy’s world, one that held color and 
hope and speed without fear. 

But if that is the end of the boy’s 
hard journey into the frightful world 
of men, I don’t know it. And now, after 
reading my friend’s letter, I like to 
think that the story of Chung is not 
ended at all, but still in motion, and 
that tonight, in a new spring, a solemn 
young man is sitting somewhere on a 
bicycle of his own making, pumping 
his small legs furiously in the air, rac- 
ing, racing away from the destroyed 
city, toward something of gaudy beauty 
that his mind has seen. 


of one 


only 
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Nuclear Energy? 


An atomic scientist went away on va- 
cation. In his absence, a sign was hung 
on his office door reading: “Gone Fis- 


sion! 
Hollywood Reporter 


Voice of Experience 


“Is it true that the wild beasts of the 
jungle will not harm you if you carry 
a torch?” 

“It all depends,” answered the prac- 


tical explorer, “how fast you carry it.” 


Cominco Magazine 


He Asked for It! 


A woman traveling by train was talk- 
ing with the man in the adjoining seat. 
In describing her holiday, she said that 
she had visited San Jose. 

“You pronounced that wrong,” said 
the man. “It is ‘San Hosay.’ In Cali- 
fornia you should pronounce all the ]’s 
as H’s. When were you there?” 

The woman thought for a minute 
and then answered, “In Hune and 


Huly.” 


False Alarm 


A publisher in New York had a fran- 
tic call from a (Soviet News 
Agency) official. He wanted a book in 
a hurry. Was it in stock? 

Assured that it was, a Tass messen- 
ger rushed over by cab, plunked down 
U.S. greenbacks, dashed away 


Tass 


gor rd 


Three Little Words 


A college senior dated a young lady 
from a nearby girl's school a few times. 
Then some weeks passed, and when she 
hadn’t heard from him, she sent a tele- 
gram reading: DEAD, DELAYED, OR 
DISINTERESTED? 

To which the young man promptly 
wired back: HUNTING, FISHING, OR 
TRAPPING? 


Port Arthur News 


Just Testing 


Lost on a back road in Alabama, a 
young man asked the way to Montgom- 
ery from an old farmer who was sitting 
on a fence. The farmer looked down 
the road, scratched his head and gave 
a complicated set of directions. 

About thirty minutes later after. fol- 
lowing the farmer’s directions carefully, 
the young man could hardly believe his 
eyes when he came upon the farmer 
again at the very same spot. Thor- 
oughly exasperated he pulled up and 
shouted: “Look here, you act as though 
you expected to see me again. What's 
the big idea?” 

“Waal, young feller,” he repeated, 
“I didn’t aim to waste my time explain- 
in’ how you get to Montgomery till I 
found out if you could follow simple 
directions.” 


with the book. Its title? A Rocket in My | 


Pocket. But the contents were chil- 


dren's verses! 
; New York Daily News 


Proof 
Coe d 
for the evesight?? 
Roommate: “Well, I never saw a rab- 
bit wearing glasses.” 
Wood Wind 
Sure-fire 
Question: “What is the quickest way 
to disperse a crowd?” 
Answer: “Pass the hat.” 
Patuxent Riv 


Playful 


The patient told her doctor she was 


so worried that she had butterflies in 


her stomach. 
Take an aspirin,” advised the doc- 
tor, “and the butterflies will go away.” 
Whereupon the lady moaned, “But I 
took an aspirin—they’re playing ping- 


pong with it now! 
Wis. Telephone News 


‘Is it true that carrots are good } 
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Demonstration 


The confident young man arose and 
spread out his notes on the reading 
desk, adjusted his glasses, cleared his 
throat, and prepared to debate the af- 
firmative of the subject: “Modern Edu- 
cation Doesn't Meet the Needs of the 
Day.” He stared intently at the notes, 
and bewilderment spread over his face 

“I'm sorry,” he stammered, “I’ve got 
it all written down, but hanged if I can 
read it.” 

“Sit down, young man,” an old gen- 
tleman in the group admonished. 
“You've won the debate!” 


Christian Science Mor 


Filet of Sole 


The shoemaker was explaining to a 
customer the reason for the poor quality 
of his half-soles. 

“All the good leather,” said the shoe- 
maker, “is going into steaks.” 

The Ram- Buller 


Plaid or Plain? 


A young woman patient was discus- 
sing with her dentist the treatment of 
her badly discolored upper right central] 
incisor. 

“Dr. Olsen,” she asked 
“could you put a slipcover on this tooth 


seriously, 


for me?” 


Oral Hygiene 
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“After he’s had an RC there’s 
no stopping Jimmy.” 





YES, RC MAKES YOU FEEL LIKE NEW! 
Two full glasses in the BIG bottle! 
Enjoy a frosty RC today! 





Some Line-up 
this fall / 


All ARROW, to a man! 
* Run the eye over these value-packed 
winners! Then follow the lead of the 
leaders you admire. Always insist on 
shirts, ties, sports shirts, under- - ' 

handkerchiefs! Arrow Gordon Dover— perennial fa- 
vorite of men on every campus, this 
button-down Oxford is handsomely tai- 
lored for long and rugged wear . .. has 

non-chip, anchored-to-stay buttons. 


Arrow Par—snow-white broadcloth wit 
a soft, widespread collar. Regular or 
French cuffs. Par, like all Arrow shir 
is “Sanforized”’-labeled; can't ever st 

out of fit 


Sports Shirts— make straight for Arrow Checks you'll be happy to sign for! This Arrow Underwear—a cotton “T” shirt 
Gabanaro! Rich, ruggéd rayon gabar hands 


dine . . . WASHABLE COLORFAST 


. in 12 colors. Exact collar sizes, sleeve 


yme number is colorfast, washable is a “must”! Arrow shorts can't 
> ARAFOLD collar featuring new up,”” have no center seam to chafe 


tness, new comfort looks really Choice of several models including all- 
lengths. Pius the comfortable new reat with 


“creep 
th a tie or without! elastic waistband 
‘RROW Shirts © Ties e Sports Shirts 
Underwear ¢ Handkerchiefs 
»— 


— 


ARAFOLD collar! 





Cluet?, Peabody & Co., Inc. 





Get LITERARY CAVALCADE along 
with SENIOR SCHOLASTIC 


at a low combination rate 


“The perfect classroom combination,” report teacher subscribers 
to Literary Cavalcade and Senior Scholastic. 

Now Literary Cavalcade gives you the CAVALQUIZ—an addi- 
tional four-page unit each month, offering planned exercises in 
reading, composition, and vocabulary. The exercises in this spe- 
cial department will be based on the materials contained in the 


issue. Reading comprehension and appreciation are stressed. 


Contents of the Oct., 1952, Issue of Literary Cavalcade 


LOW COMBINATION PRICE 


When ordered in combination, the 
price of both Literary Cavalcade and 
Senior Scholastic is only 85¢ per 
semester. The price of Literary Cav- 
alcade alone is 50¢ per semester. 

If you're interested in receiving a 
sample copy of Literary Cavalcade, 
address a postal card to Field Service 
Department, Scholastic Magazines, 
351 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, 
N. Y. 


A MAGAZINE FOR HIGH SCHOOL ENGLISH CLASSES 


A BOOK CONDENSATION—Rain on the Wind, by Walter Macken. 
A ONE-ACT PLAY—“Fortunata Writes a Letter, 
A SHORT STORY—“Man of Peace,” 
A SHORT SHORT STORY—“Sixpence,” 
AN ESSAY—“The Monster,” 
HUMOR—“It's Madness! Sheer Madness!, 
PICTURE ESSAY—Ivanhoe. 

POETRY—“Crystal Moment,” 
STUDENT-WRITTEN CONTRIBUTIONS-—two full pages of 

Voices.” 


” by Theodore Apstein. 
by William Lawrence. 

by George Sumner Albee. 

by Deems Taylor. 

” by John Crosby. 


by Robert P. Tristram Coffin. 
“Young 


TWO NEWSPAPER STORIES—“American :Seagehete:? 





WHAT TEACHERS SAY ABOUT SENIOR SCHOLASTIC 

These unsolicited testimonials are selected at random 
from hundreds we receive. Originals are on file at our offices. 

“I think it is the best magazine of its kind.” —A. O., 
Poulsbo, Wash. 

“You are doing a very good job.”—E. D. M., Baltimore, 
Md. 

“Superb.”—E. R. B., Lancaster, Pa. 

“The magazine covers such a range of interesting mate- 
rial aside from the current issues that the students find the 
reading of each number most enjoyable and profitable. The 
stand which the young people take on moral issues, ex- 
pressed through the letter columns, is very gratifying.”— 
Sister M. M., Spokane, Wash. 

‘I think it is the best I have used.”—J. J. E., Abilene, Tex. 


Aids for the Busy Teacher 


Teacher-Prepared Lesson Plan in Every Issue 
Detailed lesson plans for each issue are prepared by an 
experienced high school teacher. (See pp. 6-T—7-T.) 


Teacher-Prepared Test Material in Every Issue 

“What Do You Know?” provides student-testing material 
on the contents of each issue, employing a variety of test- 
ing devices. (See p. 26.) 


Planned with the Help of Teachers 

The editorial program of Senior Scholastic is planned 
with the help of an Editorial Advisory Board consisting of 
classroom teachers and supervisors. 





NATIONAL ADVISORY COUNCIL OF SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 
Dr. John W. Studebaker, Vice-President of Scholastic Magazines, Chairman 


Dr. Hobart M. Corning, Supt. of Schools, Washington, D.C. © Dr. 
Henry H. Hill, President, George Peabody College for Teachers, Nash- 
ville, Tenn. © Right Rev. Msgr. Frederick G. Hochwalt, Director of 
the Department ef Education, National Catholic Welfare Conference, 
Washington, D. C. © Dr. Herold C. Hunt, General Supt. of Schools, 
Chicago, Illinois © Dr. Lloyd $. Michael, Supt., Evanston Township 
High School, Evanston, Illincis © Dr. Mark C. Schinnerer, Supt. of 
Schools, Cleveland, Ohio © Dr. Dean M. Schweickhard, State Com- 
of Ed ion, St. Paul, Minnesota. 


* * * * 





if your teaching assignment this term is concerned 
with subject matter or grade level for which Senior 
Scholastic is not appropriate, please pass this copy of 
the magazine to a teacher who would be interested. 
Perhaps some other Scholastic Magazine would be ap- 
propriate for your present assignment. We invite you 
to examine World Week, for social studies grades 8, 9, 
a -_ Junior Scholastic, for Social Studies Grades 

and 8. 


Our address: Scholastic M , 351 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 








Teaching Aids for SENIOR SCHOLASTIC 


BASED ON MATERIALS IN THIS ISSUE 


How to Use the Teaching Aids 


1. Each week “Teaching Aids for 
Senior Scholastic” will offer help to 
teachers who use the magazine in class- 
room work, 

2. “What's in This Issue” 
you a quick synopsis of the contents ot 
the magazine. A more detailed digest 
will preface the teaching aids for the 
major articles. 

3. There will be one and sometimes 
two complete lesson plans for teachers 
who plan to devote a full period to a 
single article in the issue. Lesson plans 
will usually include, in addition to 
digest of the article, an Aim, Motiva- 
tion, Assignment, Pivotal Questions 
Application or Summary, Things to Do, 
and References. 

4. Where a complete lesson plan is 
not offered, suggestions will be made 
for Discussion Questions or Activities 
(Things to Do). 

5. The quiz page, “What Do You 
Know?” in the student edition, is based 
primarily on articles and features in the 
magazine. It. consists of a variety of 
objective test questions (e.g., multiple 
choice, matching, map interpretation, 
reading charts and graphs, cause and 
effect, completion, etc.). Some or all of 
the questions may be assigned for home 
work or completed in class 

6. “Tips for Teachers” will 
practical classroom suggestions which 
can result in more effective instruction 

7. No teacher can hope to use all of 
the suggestions in Teaching Aids. We 
hope that in selecting from them busy 
teachers will find them helpful in the 
which raises the level of 


will give 


offer 


preparation 
classroom work 


Report on Germany (pp. 12-17) 


Digests of the Articles 
Germany in World Affairs: Germany's 


industrial potential and manpower, 
combined with its central position in 
Europe, make it the major ground on 
which the cold war is being fought 
West Germans are tired of war, but par- 
ticipation in the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization is accepted as a grim 
necessity. The Soviets continue to con 
trol East Germany and oppose unifica- 
tion unless it means a Soviet-dominated 
Germany. 

Germany in Domestic Affairs: The 
three Western occupied zones of Ger- 
many have been merged into the Ger- 
man Federal Republic. The Bonn Con- 
stitution provides for basic freedoms, a 
two-house legislature, and a cabinet 





ing, and tensions in Berlin. 


election year. 


An inspirational report. 





WHAT'S IN THIS ISSUE 
“Report on Germany,” beginning on page 12. A unit consisting of five 
articles which bring us up-to-date on Germany in the cold war, German 
government, economic conditions in Germany, what the Germans are think- 


‘Atomic Industry,” beginning on page 19. A look at the great growth of 
atomic energy production; its implications for peace and war. 

‘Should 18-year-olds Be Permitted to Vote?” beginning on page 9. Offers 
vigorous arguments on both sides of this controversial question. A good 
taking-off place for consideration of national politics in this Presidential 


“Interview of the Week,” on page 8. The swimming coach at Ohio State 
* University develops diving champions and character in the boys he trains. 


Summer News Roundup,” beginning on page 22. A review of major 
developments during the past three months. 








responsible to the popularly elected 
Bundestag. Democratic parties hold the 
balance of power. The power of the 
Communist party in Western Germany 
is negligible. 

Germany Rises from Ruins: Industrial 
recovery has been rapid in Western 
Germany. Food rationing has been 
ended and luxury goods are for sale. 
There are, however, one million unem- 
ployed owing to the influx of 10,000,000 
people from territories occupied by the 
Soviets and Poland. Organized labor 
has demanded a share in the direction 
of German industry and it is repre- 
sented on boards of directors. 

Germany—Yesterday, Today, Tomor- 
row: Germans have survived a post- 
World War I depression, the violence 
of Hitler's dictatorship, and the destruc- 
tion of World War II. Theirs is a mili- 
tary as well as industrial and cultural 
heritage. A major concern of the West 
is the extent to which the German 
people can be trusted to remain an ally 
of the West during the continued cold 
war 

Five Hours in Stalinland (see below). 


A Lesson Plan 
Aim 

To help students understand Ger 
many and its relations with the West. 


Procedure 

A single period or several periods 
may be devoted to “Report on Ger- 
many.” If a single period is allotted, the 
assignment of articles may be made to 
different’ committees or rows of stu- 
dents. All students can read “Germany 
in World Affairs,” and one other article 
on Germany. 


Assignment 

Answer three (3) of the following 
questions: 

1. Why is the friendship of Western 
Germany important to the West? In 
your answer make specific reference to 
German resources and geography. 

2. Germans want peace. Do you 
agree? Defend your answer. 

8. To what extent has Germany re- 
covered from defeat in World War II? 

4. The Constitution of Western Ger- 





TIPS FOR 


How well do you know your students? If you want to own a bond that 


TEACHERS 





will draw substantial interest, learn the names of your students as early in 
the semester as possible. An alphabetical arrangement of pupils and a good 
seating plan will help you to establish this friendly link with your students. 

We know how heavy the clerical burden is in classrooms, but if you can 
find time for the following investment, it will pay dividends. Have each of 
your students give you on a library card an autobiography in capsule form. 
Information may vary with your needs. Some suggested headings are: name; 
address; date of birth; occupation, if any, after school; number of hours 
worked after school; father’s occupation; mother’s occupation (if she is not 
a housewife); brothers and sisters living at home and their ages; name of a 
teacher in the school who knows the student best; etc. While some of this 
information duplicates material on official records, its ready accessibility is 


an advantage.—H. L. H. 











many provides for a democratic govern- 
ment. Explain. 

5. Can we count on Western Ger- 
many as an ally? Defend your answer. 


Motivation 

A student of European affairs’ has 
said: “As Germany goes so goes all of 
Europe.” What did he mean by this 
statement? Do you agree with his 
analysis? Defend your answer. 


Pivotal Questions 

1. What difference does it make to 
you whether Germany becomes a loyal 
member of NATO? 

2. Are we justified in counting on the 
Germans as allies? 

3. Why is Germany a source of so 
much ill will betweep_ Russia and the 
West? 

4. If you were a German would you 
be satisfied with the present political re- 
lstionship between East and West Ger- 
many? Explain. 


Application 

Through Marshall Plan aid and other 
efforts we have helped put Germany 
back on her feet. We were wise in help- 
ing to restore Germany as a power in 
Europe. Do you agree? Defend your 
answer. 


Reference 

“Should U. S. Change Its German 
Policy?” Foreign Policy Bulletin, August 
15, °52. Also contains bibliography of 
books on Germany. 


Five Hours in Stalinland (p. 17) 


A first-hand report on Communist 
harassment of the people of Berlin 
written by Scholastic’s Foreign Affairs 
Editor, who was there this summer. 


Things to Do 

1. Write a letter to an imaginary 
friend in Berlin in which you give your 
reaction to Mr. TYalmadge’s report. 
Raise questions in the letter for your 
friend to answer. 

2. Radio and TV news commentators 
might compress into one minute of talk 
the substance of the article. Imagine 
that you are a script writer. Prepare the 
script for broadcast. 


Our Expanding Atom (p. 19) 


Discussion Questions 

1. Is our government justified in 
spending billions of dollars for building 
atomic energy plants? Defend your an- 
swer. 

2. What evidence have we that prog- 
ress is being made in developing atomic 
energy for peacetime uses? 

3. How has our development of 
atomic power affected our relationship 
with unfriendly nations? 


Coming Up! 


in Future Issues 


In this space you will find announce- 
ments of articles to be published in 
forthcoming issues. 

This issue of Senior Scholastic goes to 
press- somewhat earlier than an issue 
would normally during the school year, 
as explained on page 4-T. We cannot, 
therefore, announce all the articles to 
appear in the Sept. 24 issue. Subjects 
of major articles are selected as close as 
possible to closing date of each issue to 
keep Senior Scholastic abreast of fast- 
moving news developments. 

However, the Sept. 24 issue will fea- 
ture a forum topic dealing with highway 
safety. “Tools for Teachers” (below) lists 
articles, pamphlets, and audio-visual 
aids on the subject. 











4. Compare the development of the 
atomic energy industry with other in- 
dustries in the United States. 


Things to Do 

1. Plan with the school librarian a 
special reference shelf for atomic en- 
ergy materials (books, pamphlets, mag- 
azines). The vertical file (a folder) 
in the library should contain current 
newspaper clippings on atomic devel- 
opments, 

2. The class or department bulletin 
board may be used for display of pic- 
tures, cartoons, news items, etc., on 
atomic energy. 


Should 18-year-olds Vote? 
(p. 9) 


Things to Do 

Organize a round-table discussion. in 
class. Three “experts” and a student 
chairman can start the discussion. The 
“audience” can ask questions of the ex- 
perts or make comments from the floor. 





Motion Picture Herald 
“That was some movie, and to think, 
our grandchildren will see it on TV.” 


7-T 


The experts should read at least one 
additional article on the question. The 
Reéader’s Guide to Periodical Literature 
or various debaters’ manuals offer addi- 
tional material; e.g., Lowering the Vot- 
ing Age, edited by J. E. Johnsen (The 
Reference Shelf, Vol. XVII, No. 5). 


Maker of Champions (p. 8) 
Things to Do 


1. Have students interview the 
coaches of various sports at your school. 
The class can decide on appropriate 
questions to ask before the interview. 
One interviewer per coach should be 
enough if the coaches are to remain in 
good health for the playing season. The 
interview might be submitted to the 
school newspaper for possible publica- 
tion. 

2. Students can write or tell the class 
about experiences they have had with 
coaches. We can include private in- 
structors in music on these reports 
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THIS WEEK’S QUIZ ANSWERS 


(See page 26) 

I. Germany: 1-c; 2-a; 3-d; 4-b; 5-a; 6-d; 
T-c; 8-c; 9-b; 10-d. 

II. Reading a Graph: 1-F; 2-T; 3-NS; 
4-T; 5-F; 6-T; 7-NS; 8-F; 9-T; 10-NS. 

Ill. 18-year-old Voting: 1-F; 2-A; 3-A; 
4-A; 5-F; 6-F; 7-A; 8-F. 

IV. Reading a Map: 1-German Federal 
Republic; 2-northeast: 3-North Sea; 4- 
about 375. 





Tools for Teachers 


Highway Safety 
Sept. 24 in Senior Scholastic 

PAMPHLETS: Survey of Highway 
Traffic Safety Activities, 1951, free, 
State & Local Officials National High- 
ways Safety Commission, 1604 K Street, 
Washington 6, D. C. R. I. P., 1951, free, 
Travelers Insurance Companies, 700 
Main Street, Hartford 15, Conn. 

ARTICLES: “Wrecks Cool Enthusi- 
asm for Toll Roads,” Business Week, 
Apr. 21, 1951. “What to Do About 
Your Son and Your Car,” by N. E. Cutts 
& N. Moseley, Rotarian, Apr. 1952. 

FILMS: Last Date, 20 minutes, free 
loan, Modern Talking Picture Service, 
45 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 17, 
N. Y. “Teenicide”—tragic results of reck- 
less driving. Live—and Let Live, 10 
minutes, free loan, Aetna Life Affiliated 
Companies, Education Division, 151 
Farmington Ave., Hartford 15, Conn. 
Ten of the leading causes of highway 
accidents. 

FILMSTRIPS: Smart Driving, 54 
frames, Nationa] Commission of Safety 
Education, N.E.A., 1201 16th Street, 
N.W., Washington 6, D. C. Advantages 
of highway transportation and the traf- 
fic accident problem. 





Guide Your Students to Good Reading Through 


THE TEEN AGE BOOK CLUB 


It’s easy to get your students to read good books if 
you have a Teen Age Book Club in your class! 
Through this unique plan thousands of students are 
turning to classics instead of comics and acquiring a 
taste for good reading when they are at the most im- 
pressionable age. 

WHAT IS THE TEEN AGE BOOK CLUB? 

The Teen Age Book Club is a highly successful plan 
which enables students to obtain for 25¢ or 35¢ a 
wide range of good pocket-size books selected by a 
board of well-known educators. The Club now enters 
its 7th year of operation with nearly 7,000 school! clubs 
and approximately 210,000 student members. Last year 
nearly a million and a half books were sold to Club 
members. Books are offered for both older and younger 


-—MAIL COUPON TODAY FOR COMPLETE DETAILS- —; 
TEEN AGE BOOK CLUB, 
$51 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 

Please send, without cost or obligation, complete 
information on How to Start a Teen Age Book Club, 
together with free materials and a sample book. 





Name 


School Grade 





School Address 
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readers and includes titles for every taste—historical 
novels, romances, sports stories, classics, animal stories, 
poetry, biography, mysterjes, short story collections, 
and many others. (See TAB News in this issue. ) 


WHAT ARE THE ADVANTAGES? 


1. Students may choose each month from a list of 16 
titles, widely varied so that each may find a book 
related to his or her taste, age, or reading level. 


2. Club members are not required to buy any specific 
number of books. They may buy as many or as few 
as they wish of the books offered during the year. 


3. A Club requires little work by the teacher. A Club 
is organized so that students can run it themselves. 
A complete kit of materials for running a Club is sup- 
plied free. This includes a simple manual of instruc- 
tions, record and order forms, a sample book, and an 
illustrated monthly bulletin containing a review of 
coming books. 


4. FREE DIVIDENDS. For every four books purchased, 
Club members may choose a free book at the end of 


the semester. 


BOOK SELECTION COMMITTEE 


Max J. Herzberg, Chairman, Past President Nat. Council of 
Teachers of English; E. Louise Noyes, Head of English Dept., 
Santa Barbara (Cal.) High School; Richard J. Hurley, Past 
President Catholic Library Association; Margaret Scoggin, 
Young People’s Specialist, N. Y. Public Library; M A. 
Neville, Past President Nat. Council of Teachers of English, 





